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CHAPTER I. 
HE JOURNEY. 


THE acceleration of the journey from London 
to Switzerland is always going on, and even 
as we write the time taken has been reduced to 
pre-war conditions, and is likely to be still 
further improved in the immediate future; and 
for those in a hurry there is an air service to 
Lausanne, whose expansion to other Swiss 
centres is practically certain. 

There are many ways of managing the 
journey. Perhaps the easiest is to go to one 
of the well-known travel agents, such as Cook, 
Lunn, Pickford, the American Express, etc., 
and simply book a trip. Everything is then 
done for us, and we pay a certain sum, and 
know our expenses beforehand. The arrange- 
ments of these agents are becoming more and 
more elastic, and they will meet the wishes, 
and even the whims, of their clients in most 
surprising ways. They will fix the tourist 
up for a stay in a centre with rooms booked, 
excursions and sightseeing arranged, and even 
meals on the journey provided; or they will 


send him round to the places he particularly 
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wants to visit with all details carefully worked - 
out. The whole trip can be paid for before 
starting, and the visitor, carrying only a small 
amount of pocket money and the magic 
coupons, may move from place to place without 
continual bookings and settlements. 

But for independent travellers the journey 
is now a very simple affair. There is not even 
the language difficulty, for practically every- 
one we come across, from the hefty blue- 
bloused French steamer tout to the dignified 
hotel concierge, who meets us at our destina- 
tion, speaks and understands enough English 
for our purpose. 

There are several ways of reaching Switzer- 
land from London. The Dover-Calais-Laon- 
Bale route is the quickest (present time sixteen 
hours), most direct and easiest, avoiding Paris 
altogether. At the French coast carriages 
labelled “Interlaken Ost” stand ready to 
convey passengers to the heart of the Bernese 
Oberland without a change. 

By using the Calais or Boulogne-Paris route 
it is possible to spend the night in Paris, 
resuming the journey the next day. 

There are also the Newhaven-Dieppe, 
Southampton-Havre, Dover-Ostend and Dover- 
Flushing-Brussels routes, all of which take 
longer than those just mentioned, and have 
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more extended sea crossings. But each has 
some advantage, as, for instance, the New- 
haven-Dieppe and Southampton-Havre ways 
are somewhat less expensive, and by the latter 
passengers can go comfortably to bed for the 
night, resuming the railway journey to Paris 
by daylight. The Dover-Flushing or Ostend 
lines enable us to see Brussels and travel 
through country which, to those who only know 
the short sea route, is quite new. 

There are sleeping cars on the principal 
trains, berths in which must be ordered before- 
hand. It is also necessary when booking to 
Switzerland by any route to have seats reserved. 
This can be done by the railway companies or 
the agents from whom we buy our tickets. 
Restaurant cars are attached to al! the through 
trains, on which satisfactory meals can be had, 

but the wise traveller never relies entirely on 
outside sources of nourishment, and invariably 
carries at least a few biscuits and a small flask 
of some stimulant. 

Most people who have once been to Switzer- 
land resolve to reduce their luggage on future 
occasions. Baggage is the bugbear of travel, 
not only on the journey, but at our destination ; 
for everything we put in will probably have to 
be handled several times, and when we contin- 
ually come across useless articles, impeding 
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our search for the essentials, their uselessness 
becomes a positive offence. So a little fore- 
thought in choosing only the necessary clothes, 
and not duplicating them, will be well worth 
while, especially when we remember that there 
is no free luggage in Switzerland beyond what 
We carry in our hands. Heavy luggage is 
registered through to our destination, and if 
travelling by the Laon route, is not generally 
examined by the French authorities. The 
Swiss are lenient to genuine tourists, the 
Customs ordeal on entering the country being 
anything but alarming. 

But once Switzerland is reached, travelling, 
except on the main lines, is of a different 
description. We can get almost anywhere by 
train, from one valley to another, the route 
often leading over sensational heights or 
beautiful gorges. It may take us the best part 
of a day, with, perhaps, four changes, to reach 
a valley not fifteen miles away, as the crow 
flies; and we shall probably travel double or 
treble the distance in accomplishing it. Speed 
is ruled out in these journeyings; the wonder 
is that the little trains, trams, and funicular 
lines, going sometimes at very steep angles, 
and penetrating deep into mountain fastnesses, 
get us to our remote destinations. 

If we judge these trips from the point of 
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view of speed they make but a poor showing, 
but it only needs the right mental attitude to 
turn them into interesting expeditions. We 
must banish hustle from our minds; be inter- 
ested in the country and villages through 
which we pass so leisurely, and seize every 
opportunity of changes of trains to look around 
or get a delightful meal in the open at way-side 
stations, and so arrive at our destination 
refreshed and full of happy experiences. It 
only becomes tiring if we chafe at the slowness 
and protracted stops. 

For the strong and impatient far the best 
way is to shoulder a riicksack, and walk from 
place to place over the mountain passes, 
sending their luggage by the post. Most 
English people have hardly realised the full 
convenience of the Swiss post, which handles 

luggage like letters, and at very reasonable 
‘rates too. This makes travelling extremely 
simple, for all we have to do is to label our 
trunks to our next destination and depart free 
‘of cares and encumbrances. The hotel con- 
cierge takes the luggage to the local post office, 
where it is dispatched to our address, and 
where, in spite of deliberate little trains, we 
;shall probably find it waiting when we arrive. 
_ An easy and very delightful way of seeing 


Switzerland for the socially inclined with not 
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much time at their disposal is by motor car. 
These huge touring cars are luxuriously 
equipped for carrying thirty passengers and 
their luggage, and are running now during the 
whole of the summer season. Starting from 
such centres as Berne, Interlaken, Basle, or 
Ziirich, the traveller is taken a fortnight’s tour 
through some of the most beautiful parts of 
the country, and as travelling does not take — 
up the whole day, there is time to explore and 
enjoy the particular attractions of each place. 

In addition to these private undertakings 
the Swiss Postal authorities have during recent 
years started many motor car diligence services 
on Alpine routes which enable passengers to 
travel quickly and easily through some of the 
grandest and most beautiful scenery in 
Switzerland. 

For the sake of our readers who are not 
familiar with German, we give below a few 
translations of certain words they will fre- 
quently meet when travelling in the Bernese 
Oberland. “Dorf,” village. “See,” lake. 
“Weg,” way. “Stunden,” hours (the Swiss 
method of reckoning walking distances). 
“Bach,” brook, but also often used for water- 
falls. “Berg,” mountain. “Spitze,” point. 
“Steg,” bridge. “Bahn,” railway. “ Egge,” 
corner. “ Zwei,” two. 


CHAPTER II. 
THUN. 
THE DREAM CITY. 


TRAVELLERS passing in the train do not see 
Thun. The glimpse they get from their 
carriage window only shows them its most 
uninteresting corner, and as the train speeds 
on round the lake, the town entirely vanishes, 
and the passenger is content because he does 
not know what he has missed. 

THUN (1,866 feet) has the atmospheric and 
poetic charm of the middle ages. The solid 
old houses, many of them built over arches 
that sprawl across the pavement, are just as 
they were centuries ago. Unchanged, too, is 
the Hauptgasse (one of the principal streets), 
that resembles our own “ Rows” at Chester, 
where the shops stand one tier above the other. 
The Market Square, with its venerable Rathaus, 
would form a fitting setting for some old play, 
and the River Aar still glides through the 
town, reflecting the beautiful lines of the 
ancient buildings. 


But this dream city is a curious mixture of 
| 19 
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the old and the new. It has a fine Kursaal and 
big modern hotels, and up-to-date shops that 
elbow ancient Bernese chaléts. We enter a 
silversmith’s, and are shown into a workshop 
where silver ornaments are being wrought by 
hand, just as they were in the days of the 
Guilds; yet in the kitchen, across the passage, 
the silversmith’s dinner is being cooked by 
electricity. | 

On an eminence above the clustering roofs 
of the houses, stands the castle, the tower of © 
which dates from the twelfth century, and it 
still fulfils its civic duties. These may not . 
be as onerous and combative as in bygone 
times, but to this day offenders are tried in its 
courts, and a wing houses an interesting collec- | 
tion of old weapons, which is called a museum, 
but has little of the formality this imposing 
word suggests. Close by is the church, and 
round it and the castle, there are attractive © 
walks with seats, from which one looks down 
on the roofs of the houses, and can better than 
from any other point conjure up the old life 
of the town. 

We should not leave Thun till we have 
seen a market day, when the country folk 
bring in all sorts of produce, on small carts 
drawn by big dogs, and set up stalls in the 
Balliz and the surrounding streets, a custom 
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that has survived for nearly eight centuries. 
Fruit and flowers can be bought very cheaply, 
and were we housekeepers, it would be difficult 
to resist the Alpine meadow butter, eggs, and 
tempting native cheeses. We cannot say as 
much for the millinery stall, where, somehow, 
the hats seem to have caught Thun’s medieval 
look; but the market women are above being 
swayed by passing whims of fashion, and the 
headgear has a ready sale. 

If once a stop is made at Thun, its charm 
is sure to work, for those who have discovered 
it return repeatedly. It is a miniature Bern, 
but with a difference, as it lies on the edge of 
one of Switzerland’s most beautiful lakes, and 
the high peaks are close at hand. 

Thun is a good centre for excursions. It 
has a tram service round the north shore of 
its lake, and the trains follow the opposite 
side right to Interlaken; but what is more 
attractive than either is the little steamboat 
service between Thun and the lakeside villages, 
and this is certainly the pleasantest way to 
visit them, as the boats cross the lake more than 
once in going from hamlet to hamlet, giving 
us varied and comprehensive views of the 
surrounding mountains and lake shore scenery. 

There are also diligence, or post services, 
starting from the Post Office rather early in 
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the morning, which connect Thun with the — 
neighbouring villages. In this way the tourist 
can see a good deal of the country. If he is 
an indifferent walker he can ride all the way, 
explore the country at the halt, and ride back, 
but they are more useful in linking up walks, 
or giving a good and early start on longer 
expeditions. . 4 
The first walk will probably be to GOLDIVIL — 
(3,000 feet) one hour, as all the sign posts 
seem to point that way. It has two hotels, | 
and is what the guide books call a “ rewarding” 
trip, and although it may sound incongruous, 
we must record that there is a daily motor-bus 
service, connecting it with Thun. There are 
shorter walks to HUENIBACH, RIED, ST. JACOB'S 
PAVILION, etc.; and for a mountain excursion 
there is the NIESEN (7,755 feet), that pyramid 
shaped, isolated mountain, that dominates the 
Lake of Thun. The ascent from this side is 
made from WIMMIS, and takes about five 
hours. But most people now go to the summit 
of Niesen by train, as there is a funicular 
starting from Miilenen, close to the Miilenen- 
Aeschi Station on the Spiez-Frutigen line, 
which we discuss further on. Another long 
excursion is to GURNIGEL (3,788 feet), a health 
resort reached by the Giirben Valley Railway. 
But when at Thun, it is the lakeside villages 
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that attract us most, for, besides being delight- 
ful goals, they also form centres from which 
many other trips may be made. 


THE VILLAGES ROUND THE LAKE OF THUN. 


The right, or north, shore is the more 
attractive. In less than one hour’s walk along 
the water’s edge we reach HILTERFINGEN and 
OBERHOFEN, which nearly join each other. 
The landing stage is at the latter, a very pretty 
village. They really have three seasons, for 
people go there after a winter sport holiday 
in the high mountains to get acclimatized to 
the air of lower regions before going home. 
There is also an early summer season, and 
again in autumn they fill up with those who 
are waiting for the first snow. They also have 
the advantages of lake bathing and boating, 
are in touch with Thun and Interlaken, and 
within easy reach of the high mountains. 

The next two villages are GUNTEN and 
MERLINGEN. Gunten is the larger, and above 
it lies the attractive little hamlet of SIGRISWIL, 
which, standing high, with its pictorial old 
church, blue water below, and peaks in the 
distance, is a perfect epitome of Thun lake- 
side scenery. It is an easy walk up from 
Gunten, but there is a motor-bus service. 

About twenty minutes further on is 
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BEATENBUCHT, a small bay with a landing 
stage. It is the starting point for the funicular 
railway up to BEATENBERG (3,773 feet). This, 
one of the largest and most important places 
on the lake, has a wonderful position. High 
above the water, it straggles for two miles 
along a terrace of the mountain, and has won-- 
derful views of the surrounding peaks and of 
the Jungfrau group in the distance. On one 
side a.steep defile leads down to the lake, 
and on the other are the Burgfeldstand, Nieder- 
horn, and Gemmenalp, which are interesting 
local hill-tops. Beatenberg is not an old Swiss 
village, but an up-to-date tourist resort, and 
every other house appears to be an hotel or 
pension. The place has a life of its own, and 
the hotels understand the business of keeping 
guests amused. There is plenty of tennis to be 
had, entertainments are frequent at the various 
hotels, and there are tempting tea shops for 
independent festivities. For the less strenuous 
the village promenade is a great attraction, as — 
few indeed are the mountain places that can 
boast of so beautiful a four-mile walk almost 
entirely on the level. For the more athletic 
there are such short expeditions as SACK (forty 
minutes), KAENZELI (one-and-a-half hours), 
and AMMISBUEHL (one hour), besides many 
others. But the chief attraction is the BEATUS © 
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CAVE, which is reached from BEATUSHOHLEN- 
STATION on the lake, the next steamer halt to 
Beatenbucht. This natural phenomenon is 
well worth seeing. It is not a real cave, but a 
tunnel formed by water, in the course of 
centuries, forcing its way through the rock. 
One and a half miles of this curious under- 
ground way has been explored, and the first 
part is lighted by electricity. Guides are in 
attendance, who point out the beautiful stalac- 
‘tites and weird water-worn rock formations. 
Some of them remind us of animals, and, of 
course, there is the bear, this time sleeping. 
‘The legend has it that the cave was the home 
of a dragon that laid waste the Oberland, and. 
was driven out and drowned in the lake by 
‘St. Beatus, who was an Irishman! The road 
from Beatushéhlen to Interlaken is interesting 
as it follows the lake side some distance above 
the water, and in places is tunnelled through 
the rock, reminding us of the Axenstrasse at 
Lucerne. 
On the opposite shore of the lake SPIEz is 
the most important village, lying half way 
between Thun and Interlaken. This being the 
starting point of our trip up the Frutigen 
Valley is discussed in Chapter X. 

After Spiez, travelling from Thun to 
Interlaken, there are only FAULENSEEBAD (con- 
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nected by motor-bus with Spiez), LEISSIGEN, 
and DAERLIGEN, all pretty villages lying right | 
on the lake, where boating, bathing, and | 
_ fishing are the chief amusements, and quite | 

inexpensive accommodation can be found. 
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CHAPTER III. 
INTERLAKEN. 
THE GATE TO THE MOUNTAINS. 


INTERLAKEN (1,865 feet), although not perhaps 
a typically Swiss mountain resort, is the gate- 
way into the very heart of the Bernese Ober- 
land. With its broad streets, modern shops, 
park, bandstand, kursaal, and motor traffic, 
it might be any big European health centre. 
id ue the guide book’s description of it as 
“unique” is justified, for where else shall we 
find a tourist town, equipped with every up-to- 
date luxury and convenience, lying between two 
beautiful lakes, and surrounded by mountains ? 
But long before Interlaken was recognised 

as the gateway to the Inner Bernese Oberland 
it was a famous centre for summer tourists, 
and its history in this respect dates back nearly 
a century. Indeed, even at the present day 
many visitors make Interlaken the sole aim and 
object of a tour to Switzerland, finding quite 
enough to do in its immediate neighbourhood. 
No big town is so well situated for expeditions, 
for there are the many picturesque water-side 
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villages on the Lakes of Thun and Brienz to 
explore, besides innumerable scrambles in the 
neighbouring hills. A distinct feature of the 
place is the variety of level, yet romantic walks 
that can be taken, so that one needs to be 
neither young nor athletic to explore fully much 
of the surrounding country. 

The Kursaal, in a park-like garden, is one 
of the finest in Switzerland, and is the recog- 
nised lounge and meeting place of visitors. 
There is always something going on, either 
entertainments or excellent concerts, at which 
the best music may be heard. Attached to the 
Kursaal is a theatre, a gallery for art exhibi- 
tions, reading room and restaurant. 

The most important street is called the 
Hohweg, a broad imposing boulevard lined 
with shops and hotels, which skirts the Riigen 
Park, where a good band plays. There are two 
railway stations, about a mile apart (the Central 
and the East). The former is the stopping 
place for Interlaken, and the latter the starting 
point for Lauterbrunnen, Miirren, Wengen, 
and Grindelwald, villages of the Inner Bernese 
Oberland. The railway to Brienz and on to 
Meiringen, and eventually to Lucerne, also 
starts from Interlaken East. Good golf links 
(eleven holes) will be found a little way out 
of Interlaken on the road to Boenigen; which 
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has a club with refreshment room and pavilion 
adjoining. A town on the water’s edge like 
this naturally has excellent bathing, and there 
is a boating club and asphalt tennis courts, a 
long established English Church, and several 
English speaking doctors, so it is quite a 
suitable place in which to make-a lengthened 
stay, or can conveniently be used as head- 
quarters. 

Interlaken itself is a dead level town, but 
is surrounded with heights, and is so indulgent 
to its visitors that there are little mountain 
railways to take them there. Every half-hour 
a train climbs up the HARDER (4,350 feet), at 
the top of which there is a restaurant and 
hotel. From here we see Interlaken as it looks 
in most of the photographs, and get a wonder- 
ful view of the big mountains. We can walk 
back through the woods, or go on to the 
- WANNIKNUBEL (5,250 feet), or, further still, 
to the ROTHE FLUH (5,690 feet), which is well 
worth while because of the extended views 
obtainable. And beyond this is the AUGST- 
MATTHORN (7,021 feet), which, however, is a 
long and somewhat difficult expedition, on 
which it is advisable to take a guide. 

At the opposite end of the town is the 
HEIMWEHFLUH (2,196 feet), which can also be 
reached by railway. The station is near the 
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WAGEREN GORGE, and trains are frequent, for 
it only takes three minutes to reach the 
restaurant at the top. This line forms an easy 
start on the way to the ABENDBERG (3,735 feet), 
a comfortable two hours’ walk, where we shall 
find the inevitable but very welcome restaurant. 
Both the little railways just mentioned can be 
used for many walks and excursions, and so 
save an uphill start. 

There are plenty of level walks, such as 
BONNIGEN, WILDERSWILL, NEUHAUS, UNTER- 
SEEN, etc.; besides the longer expeditions to_ 
the mountains and villages beyond the gate- 
way: ISENFLUH, LAUTERBRUNNEN, MUERREN, 
WENGEN, the SCHYNIGE PLATTE, etc.; and there 
are the two lakes at our door, with comfortable 
and frequent little steamboats to take us to see 
all the attractive lake-side villages, but our 
space is limited, and we shall refer to many of 
these later when describing the Lakes of Thun 
and Brienz. 

The next station to Interlaken on the way 
to Lauterbrunnen is WILDERSWILL. It is just 
a valley village with some hotels and pensions, 
but to us it is important as the starting place 
of the little railway to the SCHYNIGE PLATTE 
(6,463 feet). _ Many people make this a day 
excursion, going up simply for the view, and 
returning after an hour or so, with crowded 
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but undigested impressions. This, though 
sensational and interesting, is not the most 
satisfactory way. When we realise that 2” one 
and a half hours from Interlaken East Station 
the least athletic can be placed at the top of 
an imposing and unspoiled mountain, face to 
face with one of Switzerland’s superb views, 
we hesitate at a speedy retreat. The mountain 
enthusiast has more to do than sit on the 
terrace of the excellent hotel, hastily swallow- 
ing a cup of coffee and scrawling a few post 
cards. And so we recommend visitors to stay 
at least one night here, and thus get the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing a sunrise over the mar- 
vellous and near panorama of the Alps. For 
those who cannot climb this is about the easiest 
expedition in which the sensations of summit 
conquering can be had, and without the least 
exertion or fatigue. 

But to return to the journey up. Soon after 
leaving Wilderswill we rise rapidly, and as we 
creep round the mountain side we are able to 
look down on the level country below. The 
little railway carriages, too, are so delightfully 
constructed that they have neither tops nor 
sides to obstruct the view. In a short time we 
get glimpses through the fir trees of Interlaken 
rapidly becoming map-like, and as we turn the 
corner, the whole length of the Lake of Brienz 
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is disclosed. BREITLAUENEN (5,600 feet) is the 
only station on the way. It is high on the hill 
slope facing Interlaken, and has a good 
pension. Splendid views of the town and both 
lakes are obtained from here. Some distance 
beyond Breitlauenen, a short tunnel is entered, 
and on emerging from which, the lower part 
of the Lauterbrunnen Valley is before us. Then 
round the steep edge of the hill, and we are 
facing the Jungfrau group of mountains, after 
which in a few minutes we reach the Schynige 
Platte Station. Needless to say, there is an 
excellent footpath up, but most people who 
wish to walk reserve their energies for the 
return, and dcewnhill journey, when the sensa- 
tional corners and deep. gorges can be enjoyed 
to the full without the handicap of the steep 
ascent. 

We have stayed there for a week at a time, 
and found it delightful. One has such fine 
country to wander over: pastures, downs, and 
rocks, and everywhere the all-pervading sensa- 
tion of being on the heights, for the valleys 
deep below are continually being sighted. The 
walk to the DAUBE (twenty minutes) is full of 
interest and variety of scenery. We pass from 
the absorbing view of the Jungfrau group and 
the Lauterbrunnen and Grindelwald Valleys, 
as seen from the hotel terrace, to the opposite 
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side of the hill-top, and from the very edge of 
the precipice look down on Interlaken and the 
Thun and Brienz Lakes. From here on féte 
nights the great beacon lights are shown. This 
walk can be extended along a footpath on 
the knife-like edge of the hill to the OBER- 
BERGHORN (6,786 feet) near by. For those who 
want a little rock climbing there is the isolated 
and precipitous GUMMIHORN (6,897 feet) close 
at hand, but this should not be attempted 
without a guide. 

But the most important and _ interesting 
walk from the Schynige Platte is to the 
FAULHORN (8,806 feet). It is a four hours 
journey, and there is a good track all the way. 
This expedition may be ranked amongst the 
pleasantest in the Bernese Oberland. We start 
it at over 6,000 feet, and consequently have 
little really arduous climbing to do, for, 
although there is a rise of more than 2,000 
feet, it is fairly equally distributed over the 
whole length of the walk. The route leads 
along ridges with grand and far-stretching 
views, through rocky desolate defiles, and by 
meadows that are famous for the profusion and 
rarity of their Alpine flowers. At one place 
we may even cross small snow fields, but this 
depends on the abundance of last winter’s fall. 
The scenery is magnificent and varied. The 
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return journey can be made via Sagistalsee soon 
after leaving the Faulhorn, but if it can be 
arranged, the best plan is to continue the walk 
from the Faulhorn to Grindelwald, an all 
down-hill trip, but not as entertaining as the 
way we have just come. In this manner we 
get a long and interesting expedition with a 
minimum of up-hill work. The Faulhorn Inn 
is described under Grindelwald. 

In deciding to visit any of the high points 
of the Bernese Oberland, such as the Schynige 
Platte, the Jungfraujoch, or the Niesen, it is 
imperative to choose fine weather. Usually 
this is not difficult, as the Swiss summer gener- 
ally provides lengthened spells of settled clear 
atmosphere. There is nothing more disap- 
pointing than arriving high in the mountains 
at some expense and trouble, only to find thick 
mist and, of course, no view. So that it is 
well to be guided by local knowledge, which 
is seldom at fault, and not make a start in 
what the Swiss themselves consider doubtful 
conditions. 

Our next halt along the valley line, which 
is called the Berner Oberland Bahn, is appro- 
priately called ZWEILUETSCHINEN, for it is 
where the two Liitschinen rivers meet. The 
Black Liitschine starts from the Grindelwald 
glaciers, and the White Liitschine has its origin 
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in the Oberhornsee and the glaciers of this 
high district, above which tower the Mittag- 
horn, the Grosshorn, and the Breithorn. 

Zweiliitschinen is a tiny place with only one 
inn, but it is the junction where the line for 
Grindelwald branches to the left. Like 
Wilderswill, it is the point of departure for a 
height, viz.: ISENFLUH (3,600 feet), a small 
village perched far up on the hill facing the 
Grindelwald Valley. There is no accommoda- 
ting little train here, however, but it is not a 
big walk lke the Schynige Platte. The path 
steadily ascends in zigzags, not often develop- 
ing into real steepness, and this eerie village is 
worth the tramp, if only for its fine view of 
the valley below and the Schynige Platte. 
There is a good hotel, and we met an English 
family who were staying the summer. Still 
higher on the slope, and above Isenfluh, is 
spread out a somewhat scattered collection of 
peasant chaléts, which is the centre of Fillet 
lace making, and the beautiful products of this 
native industry are readily bought by tourists 
passing through the valley. 


CHAPTER IV. 
LAUTERBRUNNEN. 
THE VILLAGE OF WATERFALLS. 


LAUTERBRUNNEN (2,500 feet), the old valley 
village, famous for its waterfalls, one of which, 
the STAUBBACH, is a prominent and picturesque 
feature in most views of the place, has much 
to attract the visitor. It lies between steep, 
almost perpendicular cliffs, ranging from one 
to two thousand feet in height, in a compara- 
tively narrow valley. During July and August 
the sun disappears behind the mountains soon 
after three o’clock, consequently it keeps cooler 
and fresher than one would expect at such a 
low elevation. It is less liable to sudden 
changes of temperature than higher places, and 
is particularly suitable for delicate people, as 
it has a mild Alpine climate, with compara- 
tively bracing mountain air. Indeed, it is a 
modified mountain resort, with quiet and 
comfortable hotels in a genuine old Swiss 
village, which is the centre for the district of 
the lace making industry. 7 
But Lauterbrunnen is more than this. The 
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long straggling street has an air of other times 
about it. The villagers sit in their verandahs 
close to the road, under the overhanging bal- 
conies of the upper stories, just as they did in 
the old times when the Steinbock Hotel was a 
famous posting house, and Lauterbrunnen the 
end of the road into the mountains, as far as 
wheels were concerned. This historic old inn 
retains to the present day much of its original 
character, and although it has been enlarged 
and brought up to date, one can, sitting in its 
lounge that opens on to the little street, still 
feel the atmosphere and influence of hunting 
and pack-horse days, for much of the original 
structure has been preserved. 

The great attraction that draws visitors to 
Lauterbrunnen is undoubtedly the TRUMMEL- 
BACH FALLS. These are a 3-hour’s walk from 
the village up the level valley. A public motor 
does the distance from the station in ten 
minutes. There is nothing to be seen of the 
waterfall until one has paid the small entrance 
fee, so well has Nature hidden it from the 
public gaze. We must penetrate right into the 
rock chasm before the lower part comes in sight. 
Here we stand on a railed-in platform close 
up to the rushing water that surges out of a 
natural funnel in the cliffs, and disperses as a. 
new-born river immediately below us. This, 
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although the end of the falls, is only the begin- 
ning of the seeing of them. We are then taken 
by electric lift a great height up the cliffs. 
While we are rising our thoughts fly to 
Selfridge’s or Harrods, and we mechanically 
wonder which department and floor we want. 
But this Trummelbach lift journey is a non- 
stop run, and all passengers are ushered out 
at the top. 

Here we enter wonderful galleries, hewn 
out of the rock, that lead us round about and 
in and out of this weird mass of water which 
has gradually found for itself a huge passage 
down through the soft material that divides 
the harder rock. The consequence is that its 
course is most varied, in places almost perpen- 
dicular, and the rock path cunningly follows 
every turn, so that we may view the falls to 
the best advantage. It dodges in close to the 
great column of water just as it passes from 
overhead to beneath cur feet at a fearful pace, 
and then leads us to where it foams below, 
making enough noise for a busy factory. And 
so on, we follow this wonderful freak of 
Nature, till we emerge from the labyrinth of 
passages, confused and awestruck. It 1s a 
marvellous sight, especially when the sun’s rays 
penetrate far into the gloom, and light up and 
reflect the water uncannily; but Lauterbrunnen 
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has many other things quite as good to see, 
even though they may not be so sensational. 

Miirren and Wengen both form interesting 
but steep walks. They Have the added attrac- 
tion for the indolent that they can be reached 
by train, the return trip, all down hill, being 
easy. 

But before discussing other walks from this 
centre, it perhaps would not be out of place 
to give a little information about the mountain 
railways, to which we continually refer, 
Lauterbrunnen being the meeting place of three 
of them. Call it a junction if you lke, but 
there is nothing of the Clapham variety about 
it. No smoke, no smell, no noise, no rush, and 
hardly any disfiguration of the country. The 
train from Interlaken, our link with the outside 
world, creeps quietly in, and no huge engine 
stands panting and blowing off steam as we 
are accustomed to in our own country. Passen- 
gers get out and cross the road (if they are 
bound for Miirren) to the little station of the 
cable railway close by. Or if going to 
Wengen, they simply change their carriages, 
entering those of the Wengernalp Bahn 
alongside. 

The compartments are built so that the 
maximum view can be obtained. All the trains 
are electrically driven, the power for which is 
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obtained from the rushing Liitschine, alongside 
of which we have travelled up from Interlaken. 
The Power Station of the Jungfrau Railway 
can be seen from the train a little before reach- 
ing Lauterbrunnen, the great conduit emerging 
from the river carrying the water that generates 
the power which silently, slowly, but very 
surely, carries us over 11,000 feet up the 
mountains. 

We cannot say accidents on these steep little 
lines are rare. They simply do not occur. 
Freight loads of passengers are continually 
taken up and down without a hitch, and at 
sensational gradients, so steep in some cases 
that the compartments are built tier upon tier, 
and occupants of the first carriage look down 
on those behind. What we have written of 
these lines that meet at Lauterbrunnen holds 
good of all the small mountain railways of 
Switzerland. The same regularity, safety and 
convenience prevail everywhere. 

ISENFLUH, described under Interlaken, 
forms a very attractive and easy walk from 
Lauterbrunnen of about one and a half hours. 
It lies on the mountain side to the left looking 
down the valley, and is almost as high as 
Wengen, but the ascent is gradual, as the path 
13 cut round the mountains, and leads through 
pine forest and across steep ravines and rushing 
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torrents. A very comprehensive idea of the 
whole valley may be gained from the many 
view points on this trip. 

Another good walk is to TRACHSELLAUENEN 
(about two and a half hours). There are two 
roads up the valley from Lauterbrunnen, one 
leading directly to the Trummelbach Falls, the 
other keeping close to the opposite side of the 
valley. They eventually join, but the second 
route, which is prettier, should be followed to 
Stechelberg, where it abruptly stops, and 1s 
as far as wheeled traffic can go in this direction. 
A bridle-path takes its place, leading up the 
hill and alongside the Liitschine, here very 
wild and beautiful. Looking back we get a 
glimpse of Mirren (a path branching from 
Stechelberg leads there). It is seen high on 
its rock ledge, and we cannot help wondering 
why the houses do not tumble down the steep 
cliff, so perilously near the edge do they appear 
from this low point of view. One hour beyond 
Stechelberg, amidst trees, rocks, and green- 
sward, quite unexpectedly, we come on Trach- 
sellauenen. It has a long name, but is a very 
little place, for when we say we have reached 
Trachsellauenen, we mean we have discovered, 
in a perfect and romantic setting, a really 
delightful little inn, which seems at a glance 
silent and deserted. However, we make our 
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way to the verandah, the friendly housewife 
appears, and in a very short time we are enjoy- 
ing a meal (hot coffee and an omelet) as well 
as the view. ; 

And if we may digress for a moment we 
should like to point out that this is just one of 
the salient characteristics of these out-of-the- 
way mountain inns. There are no wearying 
preliminaries to be gone through. We are not 
told by the hostess that when she has finished 
her arduous wash she will see about putting 
the kettle on, and later perhaps we may have 
tea. The arrival of a visitor, be the place ever 
so remote and small, is enough to set things 
going, and his wants seem to have a first and 
a prompt call on the management,‘ however 
humble. 

We make enquiries, and learn it is the Hotel 
Schmadfiruck. “Then where is’ Trach- 
sellauenen?” we ask. “Here,” replies our 
hostess. “Then where is Schmadriruck?” we 
venture, becoming rather puzzled. “ There,” 
she replies, pointing to the chief mountain 
ridge in front of us, rising out of the Breithorn 
Glacier; and we leave it at that, half wishing, 
where such difficult words are concerned, that 
our little inn could have been contented with 
the name of its surroundings, instead of appro- 
priating another almost unpronounceable word, 
at least to English tongues. 
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Trachsellauenen, which has in past years 
been much visited by English landscape 
painters, is usually as far as most people go, 
but a further extension of this walk to the 
SCHMADRIBACH FALLS is quite possible in the 
day. It takes from two to three hours there 
and back from Trachsellauenen, and is well 
worth doing, as here we are in a particularly 
wild, beautiful, and remote district, under the 
very shadow of the Mittaghorn, the Grosshorn, 
and the Breithorn. With Trachsellauenen as 
our base the OBERHORNSEE (6,800 feet) can be 
visited, on the way to which there are two 
mountain inns, one at Unter, and the other at 
Ober Steinberg, and if the Schmadribach Falls 
are included in the trip, it takes from six to 
seven hours. Here we are at the starting point 
for serious and varied glacier tours, which are, 
however, beyond the scope of this book. 

In this inhospitable and inaccessible part 
of the Lauterbrunnen Valley, the “ Létschers ” 
settled in the fourteenth century, coming over 
the glacier passes from Létschental, and to the 
present day legends of sanguinary fighting and 
fierce struggles for possession survive in the 
chalets of the Ammerten Valley close by. 


CHAPTER V. 
MUERREN. 
THE VILLAGE OF VIEWS. 


“BUT you only go to Miirren for the view,” 
we heard an American say who was hustling 
through the country, and had allowed just one 
hour for this village of views. He was right 
not to miss it, for MUERREN (5,360 feet) has 
some of the grandest and most imposing 
scenery in all Switzerland. 

But one of the great charms of the place 
seems to lie in the fact that we can live there 
normally and comfortably, with all the 
amenities of village life and social intercourse, 
and yet have at our door, or even from the 
bedroom window, mountain scenery that 
cannot be surpassed. Most high places have 
one, or perhaps two grand views of which they 
are justly proud, but at Mirren the landscape 
is wonderful and different all round. A dozen 
different pictures, each with a dozen variations 
of lighting, might easily be counted. A 
cloudy day in the mountains has its drawbacks, 
but at Miirren there are many recompenses. It 
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is like a rapid artist at work. At one moment 
everything is blotted out by thick white cloud: 
but almost immediately the familiar outline of 
perhaps the Eiger will be delicately sketched 
in, leaving its base still veiled. Then the sun, 
with magic touch, lights up the peak, the 
glacier, and the cloud’s edge, and before we 
have had time to admire the composition it is | 
blotted out, and another masterpiece begun. 

Miirren has no roads, no traffic, and no dust. 
There is one vehicle, a diminutive sort of tram 
trolley, that carries passengers’ luggage to and 
from one of the hotels, and is propelled by the 
portier. Apart from this, the pedestrian has 
the place to himself; he can stop, as he often 
does, in the main street that is on the very edge 
of the hill, and watch, or sketch, or photo- 
graph the amazing view. 

A great asset is the ALLMENDHUBEL, a 
grassy knoll a thousand feet above the village. 
Miirren has cleverly made the most of this 
natural advantage, and, after the view, it is 
the dominant feature of the place. A funicular 
railway runs up it, and as trains only take 
seven minutes for the ascent, and start every 
quarter of an hour, it is decidedly popular, 
and will probably be the first the tourist visits. 
It is an excellent vantage ground from which 
to enjoy the view, as we see the mountains 
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whole, the bases as well as the tops. And what 
a panorama it is! The Wetterhorn, in the 
distance behind Grindelwald, the Evger, 
Monch, and Jungfrau, as the chief attraction 
and centre of the picture, and to the right the 
Ebnefluh, Mittaghorn, Grosshorn, Breithorn, 
Tschingelgrat, Gspaltenhorn, and BUETLASSEN. 
Truly we forgive the guide book its gush when 
we stand on the Allmendhubel, and, look at 
some of Switzerland’s grandest scenery. 

And it is most characteristic of Miirren that, 
as well as a railway to bring us to this sensa- 
tional spot, there is also an inviting little 
restaurant, where we can eat our lunch, and so, 
even in the midst of this dramatic beauty, our 
material needs are not forgotten. 

This attractive grassy hump, which winter 
visitors have christened the “Hog’s Back,” 
makes a good jumping-off ground for short 
walks or longer expeditions. Close by lies the 
BLUMENTAL, the well-named Valley of Flowers, 
where in summer a profusion of wild flowers 
and decorative seed pods may be found. For 
those who wish to get off the beaten track there 
is a peasant’s path well worth finding. It starts 
a little beyond the top of the “ Hog’s Back,” 
on the Schilthorn route, but branches off the 
upper right hand side of the Blumental, and 
leads us high up the valley. Above us, and 
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easily reached by a quick scramble, are delight- 
ful rock ledges and shelters, where we can 
botanize and camp if we wish, for the day. 
This path and these shelters are used by the 
peasants when mowing on the steep hillside, 
and it is good to know, as one of them told us, 
that they too are deeply attached to their 
wonderful view. 

We have mentioned the SCHILTHORN (0,757 
feet) path with confidence that it will be 
known, because no one can be long at Miirren 
without hearing of this mountain. If we do 
not pilgrimage to it ourselves, others go, and 
it stands as a sort of first class test for walkers, 
for this long and rather strenuous tramp to 
the eternal snows is usually the ordinary 
tourist’s grand climax of all Miirren expedi- 
tions. It takes about four hours there, and 
needs fair strength and endurance, but the 
view from the top is grand and beautiful; and 
if we walk a few yards down the north west 
ridge, it will include Mont Blanc, far away 
to the west. The return journey can be made 
by the Schiltalp, where there are some chalets; 
and if the tourist has plenty of energy left, a 
detour to the top of the Schiltgrat may be 
undertaken, returning to Miirren by the path 
that leads round the Blumental. Also from 
Schiltalp there is a direct way back to Miirren 
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via Giimmelen. Whichever route is taken, a 
very comprehensive idea of the country will be 
secured, as during much of the way the path 
leads either round the edges, or on the high 
slopes of the mountains. And it must be 
remembered the walk home only takes about 
half the time of the outward journey. 

But for those who are not anxious to crowd 
all the good things into one long and strenuous 
day, and so have time to spare, it is far better 
to make the Schiltgrat the object of a separate 
walk, starting through the village, and taking 
the path to the right after the stream is crossed. 

A less ambitious and easy walk (three hours 
there and back) is to the SEFINENTAL, a beauti- 
ful and wild valley South-West of Miirren, 
and a further extension of this trip can be 
made to OBERBERG (6,400 feet), from which 
point there is a way back to Miirren. 

GIMMELWALD, the village on the steep 
slope below and beyond Miirren, is a pleasant 
walk of about half an hour. The path 
branches from the main street to the left near 
the Post Office, and there is a good road, 
sharply descending all the way. The primitive 
little inn at Gimmelwald commands a striking 
side glimpse of the high peaks, which the 
traveller can enjoy while sipping white wine 
and chatting to his hostess, who, if not other- 
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wise engaged, will probably be sitting lace- 
making on the sunny stoep alongside of him. 
The path from this village, leading steeply into 
the valley, is very attractive and inviting, and, 
should time permit, it can be followed right 
down to STECHELBERG. From here it is a level 
walk to Lauterbrunnen (about one hour) and 
the train can be taken back to Miirren. 

The really lazy person’s walk we have left 
till last. It is accomplished by taking the 
funicular to the Allmendhiibel, and walking 
from there down to Griitschalp, the top of the 
cable railway from Lauterbrunnen. Here the 
train can be caught back to Mirren, but we 
strongly advise those who can to walk, as by 
so doing they are facing the wonderful pano- 
rama of the mountains all the way, and it is a 
nearly level trip. 

There are several serious expeditions that 
can be undertaken from Miirren, such as those 
to Kandersteg over the Tschingel Pass, or the 
Hohtiirli; and to Griesalp by the Sefinen 
Furka, but as these require guides, and in most 
cases a night at a hut, they do not come within 
the scope of this book. 


CHAPTER VI. 
WENGEN 
FOR Woops AND WALKS. 


So many Swiss villages lie in wonderful 
positions which impress us greatly at first, but 
as we become familiar with them, we lose the 
consciousness of their grandeur. At Wengen, 
however, we were never able to forget that we 
were living on the shoulder of an immense 
mountain, and not a very broad shoulder either, 
so that the chaléts are soon crowded out on to 
the hillside. 

WENGEN (4,190 feet) is a typically Swiss 
mountain village, and its little street of tourist 
shops, and its group of big hotels are all built 
up and down the slope, most independently 
askew. Their unconventional attitudes puzzled 
us till we discovered they were all designed 
with one object: to get a good view of the 
Jungfrau group of mountains. Although one 
or two of the hotels are rather palatial, they 
do not spoil the place, for they take up a 
negligible bit of space in the landscape, in 
comparison with these giants of mountains. It 
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‘is this vastness of space that untravelled people 
cannot realise. They hear “ Wengen is simply 
packed,” and they imagine a crowd of tourists 
jostling each other on the mountain side. One 
might as well say “the garden is full of ants” 
because there are a few hundreds more in the 
ant heap. Twenty Wengens might be full and 
yet the mountains would keep their solitudes. 
But to return to Wengen; there are thirty-two 
hotels up and down the village. Ours was one 
with innumerable balconies, and as it was par- 
ticularly slantingly built, they all had a good 
view of the Jungfrau. In fact, when we were 
first shown our room, and the Chef de Recep- 
tion was busily demonstrating the convenience 
of the moveable electric light, etc., we were 
speechlessly gazing out of the window at the 
enchanting view of a transfigured Silberhorn 
in the late afternoon light. 

All the big hotels, as we said, have wonder- 
ful views, but with a landscape so vast and 
grand, there is enough for all. The guests at 
the smallest pension enjoy, from their modest 
verandah, exactly the same dramatic spectacle 
as the “de-luxe” people higher up the village. 
Though the price of their seats is less, they are 
front ones, and the drama of mountains, clouds 
and sun is played just as much for their benefit. 

_ For those who are not sun-worshippers there 
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are the woods at Wengen. Shady, yet light 
open woods, mostly of fir and larch, with big 
- cool rocks and stones, which make ideal camp- 
ing places, where many a kettle has been boiled | 
and lunch eaten in the shade of the trees. 

But, however slack we may have been 
feeling, Wengen soon tempts us to walk. It 
provides sunny slopes and rolling downs which 
seem to give us springs in our heels. It has 
expeditions, too, for all classes of walkers. 
There are grassy hillsides on which cows graze. 
Cows with bells, of course, exactly like those 
little painted wooden ones we cannot resist 
buying. There is a goat settlement just 
beyond the village, and its inhabitants are 
fond of springing up on to the rocks behind 
their homes and posing as chamois; and very 
picturesque they look till we come near and 
their ingenuous and old-fashioned faces betray 
their domestic origin. 

Our first walk will probably be to the 
HUNNENFLUH (4,440 feet), the high grassy 
slope on the hillside above Wengen. We shall 
want to explore the little street with interesting 
shops, and it leads us to the gentle up-hill 
path, which in half an hour brings us on to this 
Hunnenfluh slope. Should we feel energetic, 
another half hour, but with a steeper gradient, 
will take us to the LEITERHORN (5,100 feet). 
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It is a pretty walk, a considerable part being 
through woods. 

Then there is the downhill walk from 
WENGERNALP back to Wengen. For this we 
take the train from Wengen to Wengernalp, 
the next station up the hill, and have a long 
but easy saunter back. If the Wengen air has 
already begun to tell, we should advise 
walking up, for although the road certainly 
“winds uphill all the way,” there is the amazing 
mountain view ahead of us, making even the 
tired pedestrian forget the gradient; and at 
Wengernalp Station a comfortable restaurant 
awaits us, where we can rest, and in whose 
garden we can enjoy a well-earned tea. 

And now we are at Wengernalp it would be 
as well to remind readers that Byron wrote 
part of “ Manfred” here, and a neighbouring 
hill is named after him. Besides which, we 
should like to point out that this is the starting 
point for a very interesting walk to the 
EIGERGLETSCHER (7,624 feet). A good path, 
through most attractive country with diversified 
scenery, leads all the way to the lower end of 
the famous glacier. From here it continues 
on the top of the ridge of debris thrown out 
by the glacier, right up to the Eigergletscher 
Station, and if approached from this direction, 
an excellent idea of the whole formation and 
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movement of the glacier is obtained. This is 
a likely route on which to see avalanches. The 
thunder of the fall of snow quickly attracts our 
attention in the right direction, and we are 
often rewarded by a very beautiful spectacle. 
From Wengernalp it is only half-an-hour’s 
walk to the KLEINE SCHEIDEGG, which place is 
described in the following chapter. 
Many visitors who have grown keen on 
walking do not consider their stay at Wengen 
complete until they have been to the MAENN- 
LICHEN (7,686 feet), the highest point of the 
ridge immediately behind the village. This 
trip is decidedly “rewarding,” as the Swiss 
say, for the view, both on the way up, and 
from the top, is magnificent. If we had the 
eye of a fly, which we are told, sees all round, 
we should enjoy it more as, on one side we look 
down on Wengen and Lauterbrunnen—from 
this height almost indistinguishable—and the 
beautiful Grindelwald valley on the other, 
with the Wetterhorn beyond. Then to the 
North we get a glimpse of Interlaken and the 
Lake of Thun, while on the South there are 
the giant peaks of the Eiger, Monch, and 
Jungfrau. The Mannlichen is a three hours’ 
walk, starting northward out of the village. 
After the belt of fir woods has been sur- 
mounted, the path leads steeply round the 
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hillside. In places it is very narrow, and the 
Slope is precipitous, but there is no danger, 
and the climax, when we scramble up the last 
rampart is astonishing. Here a seat has con- 
siderately been placed on the edge of the 
precipice commanding the very best view. | 
When we have collected ourselves a little 
and looked about, we discover some distance 
behind us an inn where we can quench our 
thirst. The actual top of the Mannlichen is 
20 minutes further on, and should be visited, 
as the look-out from it forms another surprise. 
For those who are not equal to this long climb 
the mountain can easily be reached by taking 
the train to the SCHEIDEGG, and doing the walk 
from there as described in the next chapter. 
But one of our early walks should be to 
the STAUBACH BAENKLI, as the view on the way 
to it gives a comprehensive idea of Wengen’s 
position. We leave the Wengernalp road at 
the end of the village, turning to the right, and 
are very soon looking down on the upper end 
of the Lauterbrunnen Valley. But before 
turning the corner, we should glance back and 
notice how every window of Wengen faces us 
and the striking view beyond. As the Staubach 
Bankli is our destination, we naturally look 
for a Bankli, or little seat, that the Swiss love 
to place at good view points. And sure enough | 
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we come to one, or better still, four together 
under a big shady tree in front of a steep dip 
down the hill. Here we may sit till we realise 
we have only walked ten minutes, and the 
Staubach Bankli takes half an hour! When 
we have found it, still lower down, we can rest 
with a good conscience and enjoy a view of 
the Staubach Falls far below us at Lauter- 
brunnen. 








Di On the Mannlichen 


CHAPTER VII. 


ia RoEINE “SCHEIDEGG “AND THE 
JUNGFRAU RAILWAY. 


THE Little Scheidege (6,772 feet) is the pass 
between Wengen and Grindelwald. There are 
two hotels and a large and well-managed 
restaurant at the station, with bedrooms, and 
where meals can be taken on an open verandah 
directly facing the Eiger, Monch, and Jung- 
frau. It is a most attractive spot, close to the 
big mountains, and yet with many alluring 
walks that need no guide. 

The LAUBERHORN (8,120 feet), the moun- 
tain immediately behind the station, is an easy 
morning’s walk, there and back, with a path 
all the way. The views on the way up, and 
from the top, are very fine in all directions. 
The TSCHUGGEN, a sister peak close by, and 
a few feet higher, is a somewhat difficult 
climb, and the reward in the way of views 
is no greater. The MANNLICHEN is another 
popular trip from the Scheidege. The 
almost level path skirts the bases of the 
Lauberhorn and the Tschuggen, and continu- 
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ally changing views of the Eiger, the Grindel- 
wald Valley, and the Wetterhorn come in sight. 
There is an inn on the Mannlichen (about one 
~ and a quarter hours from the Scheidegg) in a 
splendid position, and not a hundred yards 
from the precipice over which Wengen and, 
lower still, Lauterbrunnen, can be looked down 
on. No better place fora day’s camp could be 
found, for there is unlimited space and diversi- 
fied country to ramble over, and the outlook 
changes radically with five minutes’ walk from 
one side of the hill to the other. The actual 
top of the mountain, which is pointed and 
steep, is about twenty minutes walk beyond 
the inn. 

Another pleasant uphill walk is the 
EIGERGLETSCHER (half hour). Here the actual 
glacier can be explored, and tourists come from 
all parts to see it. Close by is the station of 
the Jungfrau Railway, and an_ excellent 
restaurant with good sleeping accommodation, 
a congenial place to stay at for a few days 
when a heat wave in the valley occurs, for here 
there is always a cool air from the ice fields. 
On steep ground just above the station the 
offices of the line are located in great massive 
castle-like buildings evolved from the native 
rock. There is also a picturesque post office 
that overlooks the glacier, and the place has 
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all the air of a village, but not an ordinary 
Swiss village, the buildings and environment 
are so different. One could imagine it a hamlet 
by the sea, for the glacier has many of the 
attributes of the ocean. A little path leads 
down hill from the centre of the settlement to 
this sea of the mountains, but instead of sailors 
and boats, we have guides with ropes, who are 
ready to take visitors far afield on the glacier, 
threading their way round and about the awe 
anspiring crevasses. There is, too, the inevit- 
able ice grotto, and even sledges on which the 
sensations of winter sport are wooed. For 
down hill walks there are Wengen and Grindel- 
wald in opposite directions, both with well 
defined paths all the way. 

The Kleine Scheidegg is the starting place 
of one of Switzerland’s most marvellous lines. 
It is the Jungfrau Railway, which has been 
built solely to bring the wonders and the 
beauties of the high Alps within the reach of 
all. When the line was being made, a good 
deal was heard of the vandalism of piercing 
tunnels in these grand mountains, and the 
sacrilege of disfiguring the peaks with stations. 
But this adverse criticism has passed away, for 
the line and the stations are in a tunnel most 
of the distance, and where they are not, as 
below Eigergletscher, so stupendous are the 
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mountains that the railway appears like a 
child’s toy, and is practically unnoticeable. 
Besides which, its utility has been proved by 
the great number of tourists who use it, most 
of whom could in no other way experience the 
sensations of being over 11,000 feet up in the 
eternal snow, amidst the grand scenery of one 
of Switzerland’s finest mountain chains. There 
are still some who grudge standing room on a 
mountain top to those who have not earned 
it by honest climbing. Were we all young and 
athletic, with plenty of time on our hands, a 
plausible case might be made out for these 
extremists. But, as things are, the greatest 
good of the greatest number is undoubtedly 
secured by such railways as this, and there are 
countless peaks that are never likely to be 
invaded in a similar way, which can for ever 
remain sacred to the true mountaineer. 

The first station after leaving the Scheidegg 
is EIGERGLETSCHER (7,624 feet), which is close 
to and overlooks the wonderful crevasses of 
the Eiger Glacier. Here the big tunnel, cut 
through the Eiger and Ménch, is entered, and 
we might as well be in the Hampstead Tube, 
except that there is no strap-hanging. Once in. 
the tunnel a perceptible change in the tempera- — 
ture is experienced, for, even on the hottest 
July day, it is comfortably cool, and some- 
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times, even in summer, the carriages on the 
highest section of the line have to be heated. 

The next stopping place is EIGERWAND 
(9,500 feet), where passengers are given a few 
minutes to look at the beautiful view of the 
Grindelwald Valley, far below, framed by a 
solid rock-hewn archway. On again, through 
the very heart of the mountain, and another 
halt is made at EISMEER Station (10,368 feet), 
where a vast snow landscape, far above the 
habitations of man is-seen. . But these glimpses 
of scenery ex route are only a preparation for 
the experiences at the next station, the Jung- 
frau Joch (11,342 feet), the highest railway 
station in Europe, and at present the terminus 
of the line, which, according to rumour, is 
eventually to be carried to the top of the 
Jungfrau itself. Here we leave the train, 
passing through a crypt-like corridor to the 
big restaurant, where we again encounter day- 
light, streaming in from a balcony adjoining. 

Every new-comer rushes for this balcony, 
and not without reason, for the view from it is 
superb. Close in front, and below us, is the 
Aletsch Glacier, stretching away into the dis- 
tance, like a great immobilized river, with 
mountains rising high on either side. At the 
far end are the two Concordia Huts, which lie 
amidst snow and ice on the classic high level 
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route across the Oberland, and form a great 
meeting place for mountaineers, and a centre 
for many summer ski tours. It is, too, the 
starting point for the important passes leading 
to the Grimsel and Lotschenthal. There is an 
inn open in summer. 

From the balcony we return to the restaur- 
ant, where excellent and varied refreshment of 
all kinds can be had. So far we have only 
seen the snow, and the stranger is curious how 
he is to reach it. Hidden away in a corner of 
the restaurant is an unpretentious door. It is 
the gateway of adventure. Many farewells 
have taken place here amidst the noise and 
bustle of the restaurant, and five minutes later 
the hardy mountaineers, with elaborate impedi- 
menta of ropes, ice axes, rucksacks, and often 
ski, have started off on some exciting glacier 
tour that will finish in quite another district. 
We open this portal of the peaks, as some wag 
called it, and enter a long gradually ascending 
wooden gallery, built on to the edge of the 
steep slope of the mountain. At the other end 
another door is reached, and we pass out into 
the dazzling snow and sunlight. A narrow 
path leads round the side of the hill, but soon 
broadens out into the Jungfrau Joch itself. 

Here we are on deep permanent snow and 
ice, so deep that a big grotto has been hewn 
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out of the solid ice. We can walk a consider- 
able distance and obtain views in all directions. 
Looking north, we see almost into France, and 
turning round, the mighty summit of the Jung- 
frau, over 2,000 feet above, confronts us, as 
yet unconquered by the railway. Another 
turn, and we see the whole length of. the 
Aletsch Glacier, and in the immediate fore- 
ground the imposing Sphinx, to the top of 
which guides are ready to take visitors (on 
ropes), who wish for a taste of real mountain- 
eering. Tourists are particularly warned not 
to go beyond the plateau of the Joch without 
qualified guides, as the snow surface further 
afield is dangerous. 

Summer ski sports are held here in July, 
and very fine exhibitions of ski racing and 
jumping are to be seen. Then it is that the 
little railway is at its busiest, for visitors who 
only come to Switzerland in summer have an 
easy opportunity of witnessing and under- 
standing the wonderful snow sports, as carried 
out at lower levels in winter; and under the 
very best conditions, too, for there is a big 
rock that acts as a grand stand, and is capable 
of accommodating hundreds of spectators, on 
the sun warmed face of which they sit, watch- 
ing the ski races below them, and at the same 
time enjoying a picnic lunch. 
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Naturally this central and elevated position 
is the starting point for many glacier excursions 
and mountain ascents in the Jungfrau-Finster- 
aarhorn region. Indeed, no less than six peaks 
all over 13,000 feet in height can be climbed 
directly from this point. There is sleeping 
accommodation at the Jungfrau Joch restaurant 
(mattress beds on the floor) for over thirty 
people, so that keen mountaineers can make it 
their headquarters, treating it like a mountain 
“hiitte,” with the added attraction of good 
hot meals; and by sleeping here they can, if 
they are early risers, be on one of the neigh- 
bouring peaks by sunrise. 
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65. Grindelwald 


CHAPTER VIII 
GRINDELWALD. 
THE GLACIER VILLAGE. 


IT has been said, and truly, that GRINDELWALD 
(3,462 feet) is a village of hotels. There are 
five in a row in the main street soon after 
leaving the station. Big hotels are dotted 
about on every side, two of the largest within 
a stone’s throw of the station. This may not 
sound attractive, but the prospective visitor 
need have no fears, for Grindelwald has a 
secret all its own by which, in a most mys- 
terious way it veils and suppresses its habita- 
tions. It is almost like a conjuring trick. As 
you walk along the street you come face to 
face with an enormous pile of masonry that it 
seems impossible can ever be lost to sight, and 
yet a few paces further on it has vanished, only 
to be replaced by equally imposing structures 
that in turn disappear as we proceed. Every 
hotel has its thick cluster of trees, trimmed and 
trained into forming delightfully cool-looking 
and pleasant sitting places, where visitors can 
have meals served. There are all sorts and 
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sizes of hotels, and prices vary considerably, 
according to accommodation. The village 
straggles a long way through the valley, and 
there are chalets and rooms to let. 

Grindelwald’s great distinguishing charac- 
teristics are, of course, its glaciers. There are 
two, and they seem almost to invade the village. 
They are not only sources of interest, but are 
useful, inasmuch as the cool air from them 
modifies the heat of the hottest summer days. 
One can visit many high Swiss villages, and yet 
hardly catch a glimpse of a glacier without 
going quite a respectable expedition. At 
Grindelwald these colossal, ever moving, irre- 
sistible demonstrations of Nature’s ways in the 
Alps are brought to one’s very door. In forty — 
minutes walking the face of the Lower Glacier | 
can be reached, and the ice itself may be 
watched, melting, and forming the beginnings 
of the Black Liitschine River, that in the gorge, 
300 feet below, is already a rushing and for- 
midable torrent. This gorge is one of 
Grindelwald’s show places, and a gallery has 
been built just above the stream along its whole 
length, and visitors can penetrate, under the 
rocks, that have in one place come together 
overhead, to the point where the melting waters 
of the glacier reach the river below in a 
waterfall. 
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The Upper Glacier, which, in May, 1921, 
was moving forward at the unprecedented pace 
of a foot a day, is five quarters of an hour's 
walk, as the Swiss express it, and is more 
imposing and comely than the Lower Glacier, 
as far less debris falls on it, and so it keeps 
clean and white. One can walk along the 
moving edge, or face, and see clearly how 
vegetation, and even trees, are being gradually 
enveloped. Besides which, there is an absorb- 
ingly interesting piece of machinery installed 
on the doomed ground immediately in front 
of the glacier edge, which measures and records 
on paper the actual distance it advances day 
by day. 

But there is another and a lighter side to 
Grindelwald’s Upper Glacier. Being so easily 
reached, it is the scene of many muniature 
glacier tours. Visitors come in parties, and 
although the great nature movement may leave 
them cold and unimpressed, a personal trip on 
the actual surface of the glacier is quite another 
matter. The tourists are solemnly roped to- 
gether, and headed by a qualified Swiss guide, 
who even occasionally cuts steps in the ice, 
the glacier is crossed, and the expedition lands 
on the other side, close to a convenient restaur- 
ant, and the record as to accidents is blameless. 
A photographer is waiting, and, being a man 
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of experience, he does not boggle, but has 
ready the next day photographs that are not 
only unmistakable portraits of the whole party, 
but graphically record the dangers of snow 
and ice. If the camera man was a psychologist 
he would doubtless want to reproduce indi- 
vidual expressions: before the trip, doubt and 
uncertainty; after, pride and_ satisfaction. 
This may all sound frivolous and foolish to 
the serious reader, but we can assure him these 
little glacier trips have their uses. Most of 
those who participate would probably never 
have the opportunity or the strength to join in 
more ambitious expeditions, where, perhaps, 
with six hours of glacier work and hard rock 
climbing, they would reach a mountain hut, 
and after the shortest of nights be off again 
on an equally arduous and difficult tramp, 
probably roped together all the way. And so, 
when the opportunity offers, as at Grindelwald, 
there is no reason why the many should not 
have the experience of crossing a glacier roped, 
even if it is in miniature. 

Grindelwald, as a centre for interesting 
walks and climbs, cannot be beaten. Situated, 
as it is, with an elevated range of diversified 
country to the North, and the high mountains 
with their glaciers to the South, it offers every 
variety of expedition, from an hour's walk, 
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literally crammed with interest, to the most 
elaborate glacier tour of several days’ duration. 

The FAULHORN (8,806 feet) is perhaps the 
mast popular long walk, and if the ordinary 
route is taken, there is a good mule path all the 
way (time, four hours), but the return journey 
can easily be done in two hours, as it is all 
downhill. The way is by HERTENBUEHL (one 
hour), WALDSPITZ (two hours), where the 
really wild mountainous country begins, LAKE 
BACHALP (three hours), from which remote and 
lonely spot the Faulhorn can be seen, with the 
inn shining white in the sun. But it takes yet 
another hour’s walk to reach, the track leading 
steeply uphill, with the shaly pinnacles of the 
R6tihorn and the Simelihorn towering high on 
our left. The Faulhorn, with its very com- 
fortable inn, a few feet below the summit, is 
well worth a visit. It is the highest but one 
real living house in Switzerland, and providing 
the weather is clear, which, unfortunately, can 
in no way be guaranteed, the views in all 
directions are grand. Sitting on the stoep, the 
ground falling sharply away below us, and 
with a good map spread out on the table, it 
is easy to locate many summits that have not 
been before in sight. For those who cannot 
accomplish the fourhours’ walk to the Faulhorn 
in the day, WALDSPITZ, half way, with its 
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typical mountain inn, makes a good sleeping 
place. 

The SCHWARZHORN (0,610 feet) is reached 
by the same road from Grindelwald, the path 
branching to the right soon after passing the 
Ober Lager Fall, where a characteristic summer 
Alpine cattle station can be seen, but it is a 
more difficult and longer walk than the Faul- 
horn, and should not be attempted without a 
guide by anyone who does not know the 
country. — 

From Waldspitz there are other walks left 
and right, that lead through very wild and 
interesting country. Indeed, the whole of the 
hilly district north of Grindelwaid is full of 
walks. One has only to follow any of the little 
by-paths that diverge from the Faulhorn route, 
even quite near Grindelwald, to be led through 
delightful bits of scenery. Many of these 
tracks connect one chalet with another on the 
hill-side, and they may be public highways, 
or simply private paths, but never have we had 
one word of protest for following them, and 
only kindly help and careful directions for 
finding our way, from the natives we 
encountered. 

On the other side of the valley there are 
what many think far more wonderful trips. 
That to ROTGUFER (four hours) is intensely 
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interesting. The way is by BAEREGG (5,403 
feet), the isolated inn seen from Grindelwald, 
on a rock high up the Lower Grindelwald 
Glacier valley. It is nearly a two hours’ walk 
up a steep mule track, and is beautiful all the 
way. The path beyond leads through romantic 
and wonderful scenery; one is continually 
looking down on great glaciers, and at 
BAENISEGG, which is not the name of an 
hospitable inn, but an abrupt corner in our 
rock walk, the junction of the Lower Grindel- 
wald Glacier and the Grindelwald Fiescher 
Firn is clearly seen quite close and below us. 
Here we are an hour’s walk beyond Baregg, 
and another hour will bring us to Rotgufer. 
This is nothing but a high rock wall, but an 
excellent place to camp. Sitting with our 
backs to the rocks we see on our immediate 
left the top end of the Lower Grindelwald 
Glacier, steeply rising to the sky line, and 
straight ahead the long stretch of the same 
glacier, right down to where it joins and 
wedges itself into the Grindelwald Fiescher 
Firn; beyond and above which we are looking 
directly towards the Monch and Eiger. 

This is, as far as we are concerned, the end 
of the journey, but the path leads on to the 
SCHWARZEGGHUETTE, a good hour’s climb, up 
almost perpendicular cliffs for some consider- 
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able distance, where steps have been cut, and 
irons fixed in the rock to hold by, and in two | 
places even a long wooden ladder has to be 
scaled, so that none but the athletic, accom- 
panied by guides, should attempt it. The 
Schwarze Hut, and the Strahlegg Hut (9,000 
feet) at the edge of the Ober Eismeer, are 
starting points for many glacier tours. On the 
hillside between Banisegg and Rotgufer many 
rare flowers may be found, while below, 
continual crashes of ice and rock fragments, 
falling into the deep crevasses of the glacier 
are heard. Biaregg is a good starting place for 
short trips on the glacier, but guides are, of 
course, necessary. 

Another good and easy walk is to the 
KLEINE SCHEIDEGG (6,772 feet), the highest 
point of the Wengen Alp Railway, which con- 
nects Lauterbrunnen and Wengen with Grindel- 
wald. There are frequent trains, which are 
well patronised for the up journey. Half way 
there is a station (ALPIGLEN), close to which 
there is a restaurant. Here we are on the lower 
slopes of the Eiger, and the hillside is gay 
with a great variety of flowers, and for lazy 
people it makes a delightful picnicing place, 
as rambles can be had in every direction. From 
below Alpiglen the foot-hills of the MAENN- 
LICHEN can be traversed. The path zigzags 
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up and down, through hamlets and almost into 
gardens, mounting in places high over rocks, 
and eventually leading through pine woods 
down to Schwendi, the first station on the way 
from Grindelwald to Zweiliitschinen. The 
walk to the Mdannlichen can easily be under- 
taken from Grindelwald, with or without the 
help of the train to the Scheidegg, and there 
are various routes that may be followed on the 
return journey. There are many more expedi- 
tions round Grindelwald, indeed they are so 
plentiful that space will not allow of a detailed 
description of each, so we have mentioned only 
those that we consider the most interesting. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE LAKE OF BRIENZ AND 
MEIRINGEN. 


THE Lake of Brienz is beautiful in quite a 
different way from that of Thun. It is not as 
large, the snow-capped peaks are not so much 
in evidence, and one misses the curves of the 
Lake of Thun, which lend it such charm and 
mystery; but it is in a way more accessible, 
for Brienz itself lies right on the shore, and 
it is so easy to step into one of the gondolier- 
like boats, and row off to explore the villages 
we can see so plainly, as the lake is only nine 
miles long and barely two broad. 

The steamboats start from the landing 
stage at Interlaken East, and touch at all the 
attractive lakeside villages. The first on the 
north shore is RINGGENBERG, the road to which 
from Interlaken leads through GOLDSWIL, a 
tourist resort frequented by the Swiss, and, 
like Ringgenberg, has a famous old castle and 
church. The other three most picturesque 
villages on this shore are NIEDERRIED, 
OBERRIED, and EBLIGEN, small places with 
dusky chalets and steep fir-clothed hills behind 
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them, as unspoiled as many Italian villages, 
and rather like them, just far enough away 
from each other to constitute easy walks. 
Right at the end of the lake is BRIENZ 
(1,890 feet), which one is inclined to call a 
town, in spite of the Brienz folk insisting that 
it is a village. Considering its beautiful 
position, lying along the water’s edge, against 
a background of dark fir-clad mountains, it 
is astonishingly normal and untouristy, and 
as we walk down its narrow streets we get 
glimpses of undisturbed native life; the women 
with their pails drawing water at the spring, 
the children playing about the road, and the 
old people sitting at their fruit-covered doors 
No wonder Brienz attracts painters, for there 
is not only ample material to study, but also 
leisure, space, and quiet in which to work. 
Brienz is noted for being the centre of the 
wood-carving industry. The visitor hardly 
needs to be told this, for as he walks up the 
main street, every other shop displays examples 
of the craft. There is also an important wood- 
carving school, and several big factories, which 
supply a considerable part of Switzerland. 
The carving has been developed technically to 
a very high degree, so much so, that it has 
almost the appearance of being machine made, 
and we could not help thinking that some of 
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the cruder and more roughly executed designs 
retained to a greater extent their strong and 
original character. | 

An interesting and practical feature about 
Brienz is that fruit trees are trained on the 
walls of the houses even in the main street. 
A grape vine takes the place of Virginia 
creeper, and instead of clematis we see a 
climbing pear or apricot tree. We were in 
Brienz in the late summer when most of the 
fruit was ripe: rosy apples, peaches, grapes, 
plums, etc. And there these luscious fruits 
hung inviolate, all along the street, and well 
within the reach of every passer by, including 
the many little boys we saw about. In answer 
to our question, “Are the Swiss boys extra 
good?” we were told there was a law that all 
children under a certain age had to be indoors 
by eight o’clock at night, which may perhaps 
have had something to do with it. 

The dominating mountain behind Brienz 
is the ROTHORN (7,600 feet). It is a long walk, 
in places fairly steep, with a rough path all 
the way. Time for the single journey, five 
hours. At PLANALP, about half way, we are 
well above the valley, and have a splendid 
view down to the lake and the surrounding 
mountains. From here it is wild, open, treeless 
country, through pastures in which may be 
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found many varieties of Alpine flowers. There 
is an hotel three hundred feet below the summit 
of the Rothorn. The actual top is the 
boundary of three cantons: Bern, Unterwalden 
and Lucerne, and the arms of the cantons are 
carved on the three-cornered stone that marks 
the summit. The Rothorn view is famous; 
four lakes are in sight, and many mountains, 
and even a glimpse of the Black Forest may 
be obtained. There is a cog-wheel railway to 
the Hotel Rothorn Kulm, just below the top, 
which does the journey in a little over an hour. 

The villages we have mentioned on the 
north side of the lake between Interlaken and 
Thun are on the railway, the Briinig line, which 
at Brienz strikes inland to Meiringen, and so on 
to Lucerne. The places on the opposite shore 
are reached only by steamboat. The first out 
from Brienz, just across the lake, is GIESSBACH, 
famous for its waterfall, one of the grandest 
in Switzerland. There is a cable railway from 
the landing stage which takes passengers in six 
minutes to what is supposed to be the best view 
of the one thousand feet of cascades, but we 
recommend the walk up, as it is interesting, 
and takes less than half an hour. There are 
two hotels at the top of the line, and one higher 
up still at SCHWEIBALP. 

From Giessbach there is a walk through 
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woods, high above the lake to ISELTWALD 
(about one and a half hours), one of the 
prettiest villages on the lake. Owing to there 
being no tram or train to these two places, 
they are quite unspoilt and sequestered, and 
have many hill-side walks, besides extended 
excursions, such as the SCHWARZHORN (9,600 
feet) and the FAULHORN (8,806 feet), the latter 
only three and a half hours distant from 
Iseltwald | 

BOENIGEN, the next place, is quite close to 
Interlaken, and in touch with it by motor-bus, 
train, and steamboat. It is a great golfing 
centre, has a lake promenade, and excellent 
bathing and boating arrangements. 

We now leave the Lake of Brienz and go 
on to MEIRINGEN (1,968 feet), which is an eight 
miles journey by train through the Hasli 
Valley. The village itself is rather a big 
touristy place. A tram runs through the broad 
main street, with its modern-looking shops and 
innumerable hotels. The village has twice 
been visited by very big fires, and this no 
doubt is why it has a new, and not essentially 
Swiss appearance. But it is a most important 
centre, for besides having a great number of 
local excursions, and being the starting place 
for many high mountain tours, it connects two 
very popular tourist districts, that of Lucerne 
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and the Oberland Lakes. Meiringen and the 
Haslethal are names to conjure with, and 
around them has grown a tradition handed 
down by the veteran climbers of the early days, 
that has solid foundation in fact. 

The BRUNIG Pass (3,309 feet) is the most 
popular excursion from Meiringen. A well- 
engineered, and, let us add, well-worn road 
leads up to the pass, where a magnificent hotel 
offers hospitality. The distance is a little over 
three miles. The railway from Brienz con- 
- tinues on past Briinig to Lucerne, but here we 
are on the extreme north-east boundary of the 
Oberland, so must retrace our steps. 

Other excursions from Meiringen not helped 
_ by the train are to ROSENLAUI (4,359 feet) on 
_ the road to the GROSSE SCHEIDEGG PAss (6,438 . 
feet), and REUTI and MOOSBUHREN in the 
opposite direction. There is a good hotel at 
Rosenlaui, and the way leads past the 
REICHENBACH FALLS. Reuti, in the Hasliberg 
(one hour) and Moosbuhren (one and a half 
hours) are on the way to ENGSTLENALP (6,024 
feet), which is an attractive little summer resort 
with an hotel and a lake large enough for 
boating. 

An important and interesting route that we 
must not miss is to the GRIMSEL HOSPICE 
(6,144 feet). The actual summit of the Pass 
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is three-quarters of an hour further up. It is 
now connected by motor-bus with Meiringen, 
so that anyone can make the journey. The 
country through which the road leads is wild 
and grand, the HANDECK FALLS and the 
GRIMSEL LAKE being sure to live in the memory. 
At one place the road has been blasted out of 
the living rock. Many high climbs can be 
undertaken with the Grimsel Hospice Hotel 
as a base. 

One might continue to the end of this little 
book, giving excursions from Meiringen, and, 
although we have already exceeded our space, 
we must call the reader’s attention to the water- 
falls near here. There are the REICHENBACH 
FALLS, the lower end of which are only twenty 
minutes’ walk from the station, the ALPACH, 
OLTSCHIBACH, WANDELBACH, and FALCHERN- 
BACH FALLS, all within easy reach for the 
pedestrian. And no visitor should leave with- 
out seeing the subterranean churches, which 
quite recently have been discovered under the 
present church building. “Very complete 
Roman remains of choir and altar have been 
unearthed at a considerable depth. 


CHAPTER X. 
FROM SPIEZ TO ADELBODEN. 


SPIEZ, on the Lake of Thun, 1s a big, busy, 
lively, still growing village, with plenty of 
good hotels and shops. Its visiting population 
is a gay and changing one, as most visitors to 
the Oberland pass through this junction at 
some time or other, for there is a saying that 
one can get anywhere from Spiez. Ai little 
tram runs from the railway station down to the 
steamboat landing stage (one mile), thus con- 
necting the two Spiezes. For, to our mind, 
there are two: the one we visit by train, on 
the hill looking down on the lake, with new 
houses, tempting shops, fruit stalls, tea rooms, 
etc. The other we arrive at by boat, quietly 
gliding alongside the very comfortable hotel, 
where, drinking our afternoon tea under 
spreading trees on the very edge of the water, 
we listen to a good band, and in this restful 
and old world spot realise we have nothing to 
do with the bustling activities of Upper Spiez, 
only a mile away. 

Amongst the walks from Spiez are the 
STRATTLIGER RUINS (one hour) HONDRICH (one 
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hour), and BURGFLUH and SPIEZWILER (both 
half hour). HEUSTRICH is a pretty little 
village lying inland with sulphur springs, 
baths, and a comfortable hotel, about two 
hours distant. AESCHI, 900 feet above the 
lake level on a little hill top, is a favourite 
excursion. From here we have fine views 
across the water, and also up the Frutigen 
Valley to the south. 

It 1s the LOETSCHBERG RAILWAY that has 
made Spiez such an important junction. We 
change here if we are bound for the SIMMENTAL 
and on to the LAKE OF GENEVA, and passengers 
from that district must change here if they 
are going to INTERLAKEN and the JUNGFRAU 
REGION. Here also we can step into a 
carriage that will take us through to Calais or 
Boulogne without a change, if we are returning 
home. And here again we are on the direct 
route to Italy via KANDERSTEG, the wonderful 
double loops, and the great nine-mile tunnel, 
that brings us out high up on the mountains 
overlooking the RHONE VALLEY, and so down 
to BRIGUE at the entrance of the Simplon 
Tunnel. The section of the line between 
F’RUTIGUEN and BRIGUE is full of wonders, 
both scenic and engineering, and the journey 
is well worth taking simply as a spectacular 
trip. 
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The train journey from SPIEZ to FRUTIGEN 
is not on the face of it very exciting. There 
are two little stations with nothing remarkable 
akout them, and yet we discover they are gate- 
ways to sensational wonderlands. The first 
surprise is MUELENEN-AESCHI, where an alarm- 
ing looking funicular railway, built sheer up 
the mountain side, leads to the summit of the 
NIESEN (7,755 feet), that familiar mountain 
landmark that towers high on the south of the 
Lake of Thun. The view from the top is so 
exceptionally vast and far reaching that we 
would recommend visitors to be sure of a clear 
day before ascending. The actual summit has 
been built up into a kind of platform, from 
which the wonderful panoramic view includes 
the peaks from Titlis to the Dent du Midi. 
The Jungfrau group and the Blumlisalp 
range seem almost close at hand. But what 
interested us almost more was the map-like 
picture of the Lakes of Thun and Brienz close 
below, with the country stretching away to 
Bern, and in the far distance, the hills of the 
Jura. 

The next unassuming little station is 
REICHENBACH, the stopping place for the pic- 
turesque KIENTAL, the valley that leads up to 
GRIESALP (4,952 feet). It is about an hour's 
ride from the station to KIENTAL VILLAGE 
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(3,100 feet), where there are plenty of tourist 
hotels. Here the road becomes more and more 
interesting as the mountains close in on either 
side, culminating in what seems like an impasse 
in the shape of high perpendicular cliffs. The 
road, however, which is well engineered, scales 
this in cut-out, zig-zag rock tracks up the very 
face of the cliff, and suddenly, without warn- 
ing, we emerge through pine trees and great 
boulders in front of the hotel, which is 
Griesalp, for there are no other habitations 
except peasants’ chalets. The whole distance 
can be done on wheels, as the post carries pas- 
sengers, and comes twicea day. Carriages can 
also be hired either at Reichenbach or at 
Griesalp. 

Here we are away from everything, just a 
wonderful retreat under the very shadow of the 
Bliimlisalp, ten miles from the railway, amidst 
high Alpine rock-strewn pastures which merge 
in the bases of the high mountains, where the 
chamois may be seen at close quarters. Un- 
conventional and uncommon walks abound, on 
which the shrill voice of the marmot will 
probably be heard. It is the starting place for 
several big ascents, and both KANDERSTEG and 
MUERREN can be reached in the day by good 
climbers. This mountain fastness has an 
excellent hotel, with every modern comfort, 
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which seems almost an anomaly in so remote 
a spot. 

FRUTIGEN, the next station, is a big and old 
village, situated at the entrance to the higher 
Kander and Engstligen Valleys. It has plenty 
of good hotels and pensions which are generally 
full in the summer. But it is better known to 
English people as the starting point for ADEL- 
BODEN (4,447 feet), which is a very popular 
winter sport place. It is a ten-mile walk from 
Frutigen, at first fairly level, but steeper 
during the latter part of the journey. With 
the exception of ACHSETEN, a village about 
half way, there are few houses encountered. 
A good and frequent motor car service runs, 
and considering the rise is less than 2,000 feet 
in the ten mile tramp, it seems well worth 
taking. 

Adelboden is an old village of one long 
straggling street of dark brown chalets inter- 
spersed with hotels of all sizes and prices, 
cafés, native shops, and fruit stalls. In spite 
of the new elements it is decidedly picturesque, 
and the little square-towered church in the 
middle of the village dates from the fifteenth 
century. It is decorated with a quaint and 
rather crude medieval painting, depicting the 
painful state of sinners in a future world. 

In winter Adelboden is practically full of 
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English visitors, as it is famous for the number . 
and variety of the ski-ing expeditions. In 
summer the population is more international, 
but naturally the routes followed when the 
snow is on the ground make perfect and easy 
expeditions when the high pastures are resplen- 
dent with Alpine flowers, and the various paths 
are clearly marked by different colours painted 
on the trees at intervals. 

A favourite level and open walk is to 
BUETSCHEGG, an hour along the mountain side 
in the direction of Frutigen, but keeping about 
the same level as Adelboden. The return 
journey is very attractive, especially in late 
afternoon, as we enjoy a beautiful view of the 
BONDERSPITZE and the LOHNER all the way. 
There is a good restaurant and hotel, and if it 
is wished to extend this walk we can go on to 
the TSCHENTENTAL. 

Another walk is to the SCHERMTANNE (one 
hour) in exactly the opposite direction, which 
takes its name from a gigantic fir tree shaped 
like an umbrella that shades the garden of the 
little inn there. Here we are considerably 
above the level of Adelboden, and the trip 
can be extended either to SCHWANDFELDSPITZE 
(one and a half hours) the LAVEYGRAT (two and 
a half hours) or the ALBRISTHORN (four hours), 
all with grand views of the surrounding 
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country, and classic names to winter visitors. 
The trip to the HAHNENMOOS PAss (6,400 feet) 
is easy, taking about two hours, and giving the 
visitor a glimpse into a fresh district. There 
is a small inn on the pass, and from it one can 
lcok down to where LENK lies, but the village 
is out of sight. The LAVEYGRAT (7,400 feet) 
is quite near on our right as we look towards 
Lenk, and can be ascended from here. The 
view obtained from the top is considered one 
of the finest around Adelboden. About half 
an hour out from Adelboden, on the way to the 
Hahnenmoos, we come to GILBACH, where there 
is an attractive little restaurant, much patron- 
ised “for teas... HOCHST (6,300, feet) va 
KUONISBERGLI, is a pleasant two hours trip, 
the pathway leading through BODEN. Much of 
the way is up steep flower-covered Alpine 
pastures. 

But we might go on almost indefinitely 
listing the walks that an average tourist could 
take from Adelboden, many of which may be 
combined, so that a different way back can be 
found. And then there are high ascents and 
glacier tours such as the WILDSTRUBEL (10,022 
feet), BONDERSPITZ (8,349 feet), GROSSLOHNER 
(10,014 feet), TSCHINGELLOCHTIGHORN, which 
yields excellent rock climbing, etc. that are 
comparatively easily accessible to mountaineers 
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from this fortunately placed village. As most 
of the trips do not lead to an inn it would be 
wise for tourists to take their lunch with them 
on most of the excursions mentioned. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
KANDERSTEG. 
THE ACCESSIBLE MOUNTAIN VILLAGE. 


ONE envies the Swiss their KANDERSTEG (3,851 
feet) when we think that only a two hours 
journey from the capital, Bern, will take them 
to this village in the heart of the high moun- 
tains. That they realise their advantages is 
proved by the fact that generally during the 
summer every hotel is full at the week ends 
with good Swiss tourists, who come mostly for 
climbing. They can be seen, flocking from the 
trains, old and young, men and women; all 
sturdy townsfolk, who nevertheless, are hard 
bitten mountaineers, quite capable of carrying © 
their personal luggage, ice axes, ropes, and all 
the tackle so necessary in high climbs. 
Kandersteg is an old mountain village 
composed of picturesque Bernese chalets, 
which straggles through the mountain-sur- 
rounded valley, and considering its accessi- 
bility, is remarkably unspoiled and untouristy. 
There are shops which supply our necessities, 
where we can get good fruit and buy souvenirs, 
89 
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but they are essentially village shops, and quite 
in keeping with the old-world atmosphere. 

Kandersteg is surrounded by some of the 
giants of the Oberland. The two Doldenhorns 
tower above it, the Fisistock, the Bliimlisalp, 
the Balmhorn, and the Tatlishorn are close by, 
if not actually seen from the village. The 
immediate surroundings are excellently 
adapted for those who like level walks, as the 
ground is flat, and there are a variety of trips 
that are quite easy. The lower hill slopes are 
thick with flowers, and some uncommon 
varieties of ferns may be found. 

Walks of every variety and length abound, 
from a half-hour’s saunter to the Hoh, to a 
five hours arduous tramp to Adelboden, over 
the Bonderkrinde. To mention a few: there 
is the popular walk to the BLAUSEE. This blue 
_ lake is one and a half hours from the village, 
and the visitor is strongly advised to choose 
a fine day, for the colour of the water is really 
remarkable. Its position, too, is beautiful, 
surrounded by a fringe of dark green fir trees. 
The little lake does not freeze in winter, and 
has an underground outlet. As usual in 
Switzerland, there is a small hotel close by, so 
visitors can comfortably make it a whole day 
trip, or even sleep there. 

Another favourite walk is to the OESCHIN- 
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ENSEE (5,180 feet), which takes a little over an 
hour to reach. This trip can be done on 
wheels or horseback. Part of the way hes 
through woods and in sight of the Staubbach 
waterfall, and some distance further on we 
come to the lake, apparently wedged in between 
the precipitous rocks of the Dolderhorn and 
the Bliimlisalp. It is a big lake, one and a 
half miles in length, and fed by no fewer than 
thirty waterfalls. Rowing boats can be hired, 
and there is trout fishing. A little further up 
the hill we come to the Oeschinsee Hotel, 
which is not only a restaurant, but has good 
rooms. This is the starting point for the 
Oeschinenalp, a climb of one and a half hours. 
The first part of the way takes us by the steep 
shore of the lake, and about half way up a 
step-way, hewn out of the rock, is reached, 
which leads to the Upper Oeschinenalp, where 
there are some herdmen’s chalets. We are here 
on the way to the Bliimlisalp Club Hut, where 
people sleep who are climbing the Bliimlisalp. 

Another good walk is to the LOWER 
GIESENALP (23 hours). From here two hours 
further walking will bring us to the SATTLE- 
HORN via the UPPER GIESENALP. The view is 
remarkably fine and distant, the mountains of 
Valais, and the Lake of Thun being in sight. 

A shorter walk, but with a rise of nearly 
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3,000 feet, is the GOLITSCHENALP (about 6,000 
feet). This takes a good two hours on the © 
ascent, and the going is rough in parts, but 
-the view is grand, embracing the Blimlisalp, 
the Rinderhorn, and also glimpses of the 
pictorial contour of the Lake of Thun. The 
best way to go is wa the Hoh. 

Another excursion is to the GASTERNTAL, 
which takes about three hours. The route lies 
through a precipitous gorge, down which the 
Kander becomes a waterfall. When the little 
summer village of Selden is reached, the Hotel 
Gasterntal comes in sight at the top of the 
valley. We remember making this excursion 
one hot day in July, when a member of the 
party, suffering from heat, christened it the 
“Ghastly Valley,” and certainly the high 
mountains on either side of us seemed to shut 
out the air, and make it oppressive, and the 
Hotel Gasterntal was very welcome. So our 
recommendation is to do this walk on a cool 
day, or early in the morning. 

But the ambition of every visitor to Kander- 
steg is to go, or have been, up the GEMMI 
(7,000 feet). In fact the visiting population 
might be divided into those who have stood on 
the heights of the pass, and those who have 
not. The Gemmi road, like so many of our 
walks, starts near the Bear Hotel, and is quite 
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broad enough for light traffic. There are what 
are called “Gemmi Wageli,” little narrow two- 
wheeled carts that take one or two people. The 
road leads up in a series of fairly steep curves 
until we come to the Hotel Schwarenbach, and 
the level though wild and rugged district along 
the Daubensee, which is a rather drear looking 
lake, is reached. From this hotel it takes one 
and a half hour’s good walking to arrive at the 
historic Gemmi Pass, that was a highway for 
trafic long before records were kept. (Time 
for the whole journey, four and a half to five 
hours.) There is an inn there where we can 
stay the night, but it is very tempting the next 
morning to drop down to Leukerbad, an hour 
and a half below, in the Rhone Valley, instead 
of returning in our tracks. | 

Another trip is to the UESCHINENALP. The 
road follows the Ueschinen brook, branching 
off from the Gemmi road to the right. After 
about one hour’s walking we arrive at the 
Ueschinenalp pastures, where we shall, as 
usual, probably find bell-ringing cows grazing. 
This excursion can be extended in one or two 
directions. We can continue to the end of the 
valley to UESCHINENTAL (three hours from 
Kandersteg) or pursue a very favourite long 
walk by following the path to the right, and 
go on to the BONDERKRINDE, which is a kind 
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of half-way house to Adelboden. This is, 
however, a big trip, and takes quite five hours. 
Although it does not strictly belong to the 
Bernese Oberland, we must advise visitors to 
go to the LOETSCHENTAL. They can take the 
train from Kandersteg to Goppenstein, the 
next station on the other side of the long 
Lotschberg tunnel. From the train this does 
not look at all an inviting little place, but it 
is the rather ugly gate to an enchanted country. 
Until the Létschberg Railway broke through 
the mountains, this valley had very little com- 
munication with the outside world. It was a 
small community all to itself, and so, naturally, 
has held on to its traditions, and the real old 
Swiss life and customs go on just as they 
did a hundred years ago. In the architecture 
of the sun-burnt chalets, the ancient and 
beautiful storm resisting lines have been pre- 
served; the villages carry on the same old 
customs, and the villagers wear the same quaint 
and pictorial native dress of the past. 
Although only some of the walks have been 
mentioned, we have said enough to show that 
Kandersteg, as a centre, has much to recom- 
mend it to ordinary visitors, and it has long 
been a favourite haunt of mountaineers, as 
there are many high passes and peaks to 
negotiate. 


CHAPTER XII. 
SIMMENTAL. 
THE VALLEY OF OLD VILLAGES. 


WE should like some of those people who sneer 
at mountain railways to see the branch of the 
Bernese Alps Railway that runs through the 
Simmen Valley from Spiez to Zweisimmen, the 
village which derives its name from the two 
Simme rivers. This little electric line has 
opened up some of the prettiest country in 
Switzerland, and without in the least dishgur- 
ing the landscape. The district is well suited 
for those who do not care to stay in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the highest mountains, 
and find the shadow of the peaks oppressive. 
There are, of course, big mountains close by, 
and high passes to be explored, but there is 
more open country than in some parts of the 
Oberland. 

The first station of importance after Spiez 
is WIMMIS, a quaint little village with a tenth 
century church perched on a steep mountain- 
side of curious formation; and higher up still 
a feudal castle, from the terrace of which a 
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good idea of the surrounding country, as well 
as a very fine view, may be obtained. Short 
excursions to the Bintel (twenty minutes) 
Burgfluh and Sattelegg (one hour each) can be 
made from here. The BERGLI (6,000 feet) 1s 
reached in two hours. Wimmis is also known 
as a starting point for the NIESEN, there being 
a good path up the north side which takes five 
and a half hours. 

The next station is called OEY-DIEMTIGEN, 
although Diemtigen itself lies about two miles 
further up a very winding road. This is the 
station for GRIMMIALP (4,128 feet) and the 
walk up, which takes three hours, is both 
varied and beautiful, in one place leading 
under enormous rocks. There is a big modern 
hotel, and as it stands in a most attractive 
situation is very popular. A diligence runs 
twice a day from the village to the Station at 
Oey-Diemtigen, so communication with the 
outside world is fairly easy. 

Grimmialp abounds in excursions. There 
are innumerable rambles through woodlands, 
and over meadows, which can be made just as 
long or as short as the visitor wishes, and 
everywhere fine views are obtained. Easy 
mountain trips are also plentiful, and the 
GRIMMI Pass (6,640 feet) only takes about two 
hours. A favourite long excursion is to Adel- 
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boden, over the OTTERNGRAT, the way being 
easy to find. No one should miss the trip to 
the MAENNLIFLUH, for the view is as fine as 
any in Switzerland, but for this a guide is 
advisable. 

After leaving Oey-Diemtigen, the train still 
climbs up the valley till ERLENBACH (2,523 
_ feet) is reached. This old village is interesting 
because of the original character of its houses. 
Some are so big that they might be mansions, 
and yet built in the usual and most durable 
Swiss chalet style. It is a busy and thriving 
village, too, for here an important cattle 
market is held, and the Simme Valley Alpine 
spotted cows, whose wooden effigies stare at us 
from the shop windows, may be met in the 
- flesh. Erlenbach is growing in popularity as 
a summer resort, as there are interesting excur- 
sions in the neighbourhood, and for those who. 
wish to see normal Swiss village life it has an 
added attraction. 

The next important station is WEISSEN- 
BURG (2,916 feet), from where a road leads up 
to the Bundschi Valley to WEISSENBURGBAD 
(one mile). There is a little spa of very old 
standing, for the curative effects of its warm 
sulphate of lime springs has long been known 
locally. There are plenty of excursions such 


as the BUNSCHENBACH FALLS, BERGLI, and 
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OBER-WEISSENBURG, but the chief trip is to 
MORGETENALP in two and a half hours. 

The most important place in the Simmental 
is ZWEISIMMEN (3,200 feet), on the western 
spur of the Rothihorn and Spillgerten. It is 
a charming old typical Simmental village with 
some well-preserved and fine chaléts dating 
back to the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. There is an attractive atmosphere of . 
old-world solid comfort about the place, and 
after a few days’ stay, we do not wonder why ~ 
people come season after season. The hotels 
have a reputation for making their guests feel 
at home and contented, and the number of 
visitors who return again and again prove that © 
they live up to it. There are walks of all 
kinds: easy, moderate, and quite stiff, and all 
of them interesting. Here we reap the advan- 
tage of the railway on both sides of Zweisim- 
men, and the branch to Lenk. These lines 
bring far longer expeditions within the scope 
of a day’s outing than would otherwise be 
possible. The RINDERBERG is an easy two and 
a half hour’s walk and longer excursions are 
SCHAFGALM, ROETIHORN, and SPILLGERTEN. 
There is a castle at Blankenburg, and ruins at 
both Laubegg and Oberried. 

Zweisimmen is the terminus of the Bernese 


Oberland Railway and the beginning of the 
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Montreux Oberland Bahn, the only signs of 
the alteration being that we change carriages 
and the officials have M.O.B. instead of E.Z.B. 
(Erlenbach, Zweisimmen, Bahn) on their caps. 

LENK (3,620 feet), which is linked up with 
Zweisimmen by a little line, is in the midst of 
excellent mountain tours, and in consequence 
is a kind of mountaineer’s junction. It has 
famous sulphur and iron springs, that have 
long been used medicinally. Among expedi- 
tions there are the SIMMEN FALLS (one hour), 
and IFFIGEN LAKE (three and a half hours), 
and the popular trip to Adelboden (four hours) 
over the HAHNENMOOS Pass, which is so well 
known both in summer and winter. ST. 
STEPHAN and MATTEN are two pretty old 
villages between Zweisimmen and Lenk. 

The next place arrived at by road from 
Zweisimmen is SAANEN (3,350 feet), but by 
train we first reach GSTAAD (3,453 feet), which 
is at a sharp bend of the line just after passing 
SAANENMOSER. This village has rushed into 
fame of late years as a winter as well as a 
summer resort. It is a big straggling place at 
the foot of the mountains, with many new 
hotels and houses, and it boasts a large visiting 
population for which Gstaad caters in an 
energetic manner. Its hotels are spacious, 
modern, and gay; there are tennis tournaments, 
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bands and entertainments, to say nothing of 
the dances in the evenings, and the country 
round is remarkable for walks and excursions. 
Here, too, the train comes in useful on trips; 
for instance, one can go to GSTEIG, a pictur- 
esque old village at the foot of the Wildhorn, 
and come back via LAUENEN to Lenk, from 
where we can take the train right through to 
Gstaad, changing at Zweisimmen. But this, 
of course, is a long expedition. There are 
many other points of interest to visit, such as 
the LAUENEN LAKE, the GELTEN Pass, the 
ROTTAL, GIFFERHORN, HORNFLUH, WIND- 
SPILLEN, etc. 

But we must return to SAANEN (3,351 feet), 
the chief town of the beautiful Upper Saanen 
Valley, a country of green meadows, from 
which rise the higher pastures, and beyond, 
quite abruptly, the big mountains. It is 
renowned for its cattle, and cheese making is 
the great industry, the well-known Gruyére 
being amongst the varieties produced. 

Saanen is one of the most original places in 
this district. There is an old bit of the town 
that dates back as far as 1575, when a fire 
entirely destroyed the village. The church, 
built on a hill above, escaped, and is a survival 
from the fifteenth century. The interesting 
and ancient “Zum Grossen Landhaus” Inn, 
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which is owned by the community, should be 
in a museum, if one existed large enough to 
hold it. 

After leaving Saanen the railway passes 
through Rougement, Chateau d’Oex, Mont- 
bovon, Glion, and down to Montreux, one of 
the most Sensational, dramatic and beautiful 
train journeys to be found in Europe, but here 
we have left the Bernese Oberland. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ALPINE FLOWERS. 


WILD flowers are so much a part of Switzer- 
land in Summer, that we cannot leave them 
unmentioned in this little book, and yet not 
being botanists, nor having any expert know- 
ledge of plants, we may only approach the 
subject with great diffidence, and will limit 
ourselves to discussing with the ordinary 
tourist just the usual flowers we come across. 
To those who seek real botanical information, 
we would recommend any of the books, with 
coloured illustrations of this subject, which are 
on sale at all the shops and bazaars. 

We are constantly being told by Alpine 
Flora high-brows that the only time these 
flowers can be found is in the spring or the 
quite early summer. The emphasis laid on 
the fact that May is ¢ke month becomes rather 
tiresome to those who are only able to take a 
holiday in July or August. It is no doubt an 
intoxicating experience to discover a field full 
of narcissi, to find huge clumps of anemones 
growing wild, and to see the snow line 
receding, leaving regiments of delicate crocuses 
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in its track; but when we find such quantities 
of flowers now—at the end of July—it seems 
ungrateful and futile to pretend that May is 
the only month. And so we will call the 
reader’s attention mostly to those flowers which 
can be found out here at the time of the usual 
summer holidays. 

People at home do not realise the profusion 
in which these Swiss flowers grow, nor the 
wealth and vividness of their colour: pink, 
yellow, purple, with an undergrowth of deep 
blue forget-me-nots. They would hardly 
believe that in many of the meadows there 
are more flowers than grasses, and that a 
handful picked at random is a_ veritable 
bouquet. No wonder the hay smells so sweet, 
more delicious than many a pot pourri. There 
are the campanulas of different blues, the 
spikey purple vetch, the mauve mountain aster, 
the Alpine trefoil, the scabious, a deeper mauve 
than its poor relation in England, and many 
more, besides all the feathery grasses that are 
such good foils for the coloured flowers. It is 
difficult at first to leave these beautiful growing 
things to fulfil their mission of making good 
fodder for the cattle, but in a few days we 
get used to their generous profusion, and can 
pass the meadows without picking any but the 
rarer kinds, and these only in strict modera- 
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tion, mindful of the little Swiss notices that 
beg tourists not to denude wantonly the Alpine 
Flora. 

“Tt is quite true that all these specimens 
grow in the meadows, but by July all the 
meadows will have been cut,” says the Alpine 
Flora high-brow with apparent finality. But 
do not heed him, dear reader, in such a hilly 
country all the meadows are not cutable, and 
there are always patches to be found which 
have escaped the second cutting as well. Why, 
even along the sides of the rather sophisticated 
path that leads out of the village to the hillside 
there are enough flowers to puzzle an Alpine 
Flora expert. And if every patch of meadow 
were shorn we need only mount a little further 
up to be able to walk knee deep in purple 
Alpine aster, globe flowers, orchids, snake- 
weed, and gentians. We can hear the Alpine 
Flora specialist suggesting that the cattle will 
have made a meal of all this beauty, but, wise 
reader, again do not heed him, for neither cows 
nor sheep, nor even goats, graze everywhere; 
the mountains are not speckled with cattle, and 
for walkers there is a wealth of Alpine flowers 
blooming uneaten and unseen. : 

Some of us make collections of one particu- 
lar flower. For instance, we came across a 
Dutch woman who had collected gentians 
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alone. She had the purple, the short-leaved, 
the carved, the fringed, the yellow, the spotted, 
and all the well-known kinds. But her collec- 
tion also numbered some that did not seem to 
conform to type; rebel and independent flowers 
that refused to be labelled. 

The campanulas are another group of great 
variety. Once we amused ourselves by count- 
ing the different kinds that grew on one patch 
of ground, and the number made us realise 
what a big part these bell flowers play in 
Alpine Flora. The rampions, of course, 
belong to the family, though they are not very 
like bells. 

Up till now we have mentioned no flower 
that is not common and easy to find well under 
4,000 feet, but they will probably not content 
the tourist for long, and as our interest in these 
wild flowers develops and the summer wanes, 
we shall seek our specimens on higher ground, 
and be encouraged to roam the mountain side, 
finding health and enjoyment, as well as our 
specimens. 

Of course, we are not all flower lovers, 
though most of us pretend to be. There are 
some who can look on all this beauty of massed 
colour and delicate form with chilly detach- 
ment; while to others the sight of these Alpine 
flowers goes straight to their heads, and they 
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cannot hide the emotion they inspire. It was 
a man who told us, with a shame-faced air of 
apology, that his visit to Switzerland had been 
influenced by a cheap coloured print of Swiss 
flowers. We know a girl, too, who gets quite 
half the pleasure of her Swiss holiday out of 
these friendly flowers. She has carried home 
a root or two and some seeds; and now a bit of 
Switzerland blooms in her garden. She has 
saxifrage, creeping avens, yellow rock roses, 
and some of the primula varieties. One must 
confess, however, that they have lost some of 
their characteristics in the rich English soil. 

The rock plants that grow fairly high up, 
between six and seven thousand feet, are most 
fascinating. Some of them are like exquisitely 
finished flowers in miniature. “ Dolls’ flowers” 
we heard them appropriately called by a child. 
There is the mountain butterwort, that rears 
a violet head on a slender stalk; an innocent- 
looking growth, but let insects beware, for its 
leaves are a death trap. It is insectivorous, a 
kind of vegetable spider, and its sticky feeling 
leaves are covered with glands, whose function 
is to absorb and digest the hapless insect that 
trusts to their hospitality. 

Perhaps the cobwebbed house-leek is better 
known by its Latin name, Alpine Sempervivum. 
It has a purplish red bloom, and its leaves 
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are clusters of rosettes. Still more decorative 
is the white mountain saxifrage, which has a 
cluster of delicate white blooms on a thin stalk, 
and also greyish green rosettes of leaves. These 
send out feelers which form fresh rosettes of 
smaller size, which again form others still more 
mifiute, and so it goes on, sometimes having as 
many as six groups. It reminds us of a family 
tree, the principal ancestor being the original 
plant. 

Another of these Alpines well worth seeking 
in our higher expeditions is the short stalked 
Hutchinsia (probably discovered by a Mr. 
Hutchins, who one wishes had been public 
spirited enough to give it a more euphonious 
name). It is a true “dolls flower,” a most 
delicate tiny white bloom. We are told it is 
indigenous to the Valais district of Switzer- 
land, and we often met it at Morgins, but we 
have also found it close to the Faulhorn, above 
Grindelwald. 

Other interesting dolls’ flowers are the 
Alpine crowfoot, a little white anemone, the 
cushion silene, a brilliant pink, and the yellow 
spiked wormwood. The dwarf cow parsley 
that grows up on the heights is a miniature of 
the cow parsley we know so well below, and 
has the same look, as if it had been sprinkled 
with pink powder. 
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Some people have told us with authority 
that the flowers growing on these higher alti- 
tudes are no smaller than those below, but with 
all humility and open-mindedness we cannot 
agree. Perhaps, their colours being more vivid 
may account for their appearing more impor- 
tant; but, to us, there seems no doubt that their 
growth is actually smaller and more stunted. 
And not only are these high-growing flowers 
deeper and more vivid in colour, but their scent 
is also stronger. It is as if they tried to make 
up in intenser living for the short time of their 
blooming. 

The favourite flower of the Swiss seems the 
Alpenrose, judging by the manner in which it 
is always in evidence. We see it everywhere: - 
fastened in tight bunches round the handles 
of walking sticks, trimming men’s hats, and 
bound round women’s hair, and sometimes 
when we are looking for more material refresh- 
ment we find it in glasses at railway stations! 

But the Alpenrose, taken out of its own 
surroundings, is not really a very attractive 
flower. It belongs to the family of rhododen- 
drons, and looks its best in great masses on the 
mountain side with a background of green. 
Seen thus, it is most beautiful, and it seems a 
pity to pick it and so lose some of its charm. 
It must not be confused with the Alpine rose, 
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a pink flower like our own wild rose, with an 
exquisite scent. 

Another flower much in evidence out here 
is, of course, the emblematic Edelweiss. iis 
hardly necessary to describe this starlike 
flower, with its white velvety petals and yellow 
centre. Unlike the popuiar Alpenrose, it is by 
no means easy to find. We are told it only grows 
in most inaccessible places, but we feel very 
inclined to believe that all the accessible Edel- 
weiss has been picked for the market, and that 
it is a flower to buy and not to find. It is on 
sale at all the shops and bazaars, and is much 
more associated with them in our minds than 
the mountains. Still, had we ever braved steep 
dangers to find it, no doubt, we should 
discover some poetry and sentiment still 
clinging to it. 

As this chapter is getting too long, we must 
call the reader’s attention to the grasses ex 
masse, with the exception of the cotton grass, 
which is a most decorative growth. Its head, 
always gracefully drooped, consists of tufts 
of white hair, each single hair having a seed 
at its base, which, like a parachute, 1s carried 
away by the wind. No wonder we see large 
tracts of marshy soil flecked white with cotton 
grass, for each head must contain hundreds of 
seeds. The grass of Parnassus also belongs 
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to this family, but having a smaller tuft of 
hair it is probably contented with a limited 
offspring. 

We wish we had space to spare for the 
thistles, for these are very decorative growths, 
and can be dried and carried home. The 
dwarf or silver thistle has the advantage of 
possessing a base which is edible and rather 
resembles an artichoke. 

With the love of these Alpine flowers comes 
the wish to possess some of them alive growing 
in our gardens at home. The difficulty is that 
they cannot be uprooted in their flowering — 
season, and even if we are here in winter, we 
cannot recognise them without their blooms, 
though some winter visitors we have known 
have taken home damp little packages, the 
results of which we have seen in their gardens 
later on. But the way recommended by 
Monsieur Henri Correvon, the author of “La 
Flore Alpine,” is to rear the plants from seeds. 
We need not choose the slow-growing species 
like lilies, rhododendrons, etc., but such flowers 
as primulas, Alpine poppies, silenes, asters, 
campanulas, etc., will not need much patience. 
The seeds should be sown in pots and kept in 
cold frames, never in a heated greenhouse, and 
the soil should be light and nourishing: peat, 
sand, plain earth, The frame must be weli 
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ventilated, for cold will not hurt them, but 
they must be watered with great care and very 
gently so that they are not buried. When the 
seeds have germinated and the seedlings look 
strong enough, they can be pricked out and 
planted in thumb pots, after which they will 
be acclimatised enough to go into the garden. 

While on this subject we should just like 
to warn those who want real Alpines in their 
gardens, that the flowers are rather like the 
Swiss, who, when they come to England, soon 
acquire an English air. When a mountain 
plant has to withstand hot sun, cold wind, and 
nightly frosts, it develops a big root and squats 
as closely to the ground as it can, leaving only 
the bloom to rear its head on a stalk which 
becomes shorter the higher the altitude. In our 
more genial climate the flower has no such 
desperate fight for existence, and so often loses 
some of its characteristics and charm. 

The more we know of Alpine flowers the 
more interesting will be our time spent among 
them, and it is nothing but envy which has 
caused any disrespectful reference to the 
Alpine Flora high-brow. All the same, it 1s 
true that even the most ignorant can get an 
immense amount of pleasure from them. We 
well remember our delight in discovering a 
patch on the mountain side covered with what 
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we called “old man’s beard” on stalks. We 
picked handfulls, and were able to enjoy its 
decorative qualities for months afterwards. 
The Alpine Flora expert will tell us this filmy 
substance was the seed of the Alpine anemone. 
Thus there are always compensations out here, 
and if we are too late for some of the early 
flowering blooms, we find these beautiful seed 
pods in their stead. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HOTEL LIFE. 


WHETHER we come in winter or summer a Swiss 
holiday is bound to be spent much in the open 
air. In winter we are sure to be in by about 
five o'clock, whereas in summer we are often 
out till bed-time. 

Tt would not do, however, to cut out hotel 
life altogether, for where we stay, even in 
summer, makes a good deal of difference to 
our enjoyment. Also, judging from conversa- 
tions of casual travelling acquaintances, hotels 
play rather a prominent part in the holiday 
scheme, for the hotel topic not only introduces 
strangers, but often leads to rapid intimacy ! 

Although the régime of hotels is the same 
in both seasons the hotel life itself varies. In 
winter people come to stay, they settle down, 
and soon know each other. In summer there is 
never the same cohesion among the guests. 
Those who stay some time may get to know 
others who are not mere birds of passage. 
They will probably play tennis together, and 
join up for trips, but one will never see all the 
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guests at an hotel resembling one big house 
party, as is often the case in winter. 

It is a little difficult to discuss Swiss hotels 
without comparing them to those in our own 
country, which would be too obviously unfair, 
for in Switzerland hotel keeping has been 
brought to a fine art. The “de luxe” hotels 
are much the same everywhere, and it is not 
these, but the ordinary hotels that are met with 
wherever we go, and with which the tourist is 
likely to become acquainted, that we need 
consider. Switzerland, with its wonderful 
scenery, would always be attractive, but one’s 
heart faints a little at the thought of it bereft 
of its excellent hotels. Now whenever we reach 
a spot of entrancing beauty that makes us think 
“here let us stay,” we may be quite certain that 
here we can stay, for just round the bend of 
the path, or over the crest of the hill, there is 
sure to be some long-eaved hospitable house 
attractively waiting to receive us. Here we 
shall find a temptingly cooked hot meal, a 
scrupulously clean room and bed—but really 
the Swiss beds should have a chapter to them- 
selves, for even at the most primitive hostelry 
they are above suspicion. Their linen sheets 
may be coarse, but with their spiral springs 
and resilient hair mattresses they are the last 
word in comfort. We had wondered what the 
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Swiss must think of some of our lumpy English 
specimens till we heard one remark, “ The only 
mountains I found in England were in my 
bed.” 

With their love of order, the Swiss have put 
all their hotels into classes. There are first 
class hotels A B C, and second class hotels, 
also A B C, and third class with the same 
divisions. But, whether they are first class A, 
with 200 beds, or third class C, with only 20, 
they have a certain family likeness, and are all 
run more or less on the same lines.. Conse- 
quently, we know very much what to expect, 
and choosing a Swiss hotel is never a gamble, 
as it too often is in our own country. In 
Switzerland we have never come across the 
squalid gloom that broods over some of our 
small country and provincial hotels; however 
diminutive and humble the Swiss inn may be, 
it is sure to be clean, bright, cheery, and 
attractive, and is also as certain to provide 
well cooked and appetising food. . 

Although all Swiss hotels are very much 
alike, Swiss hotel keepers are not. The table 
service at the Grand may perform the exact 
same evolutions as that of the Palace, and the 
ways of the chambermaids may be identical, 
but we are still conscious of a difference. And 
although it is made up of absolute trifles, such 
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as a small concession, evidence of personal 
interest, etc., it is often the determining factor 
whether we shall return to the Grand next time 
we come, or see what it is like at the Palace. 
Here, as in everything else, personality tells, 
and the individuality of the manager either 
adds the touch of complete satisfaction or the 
reverse. 

At the bigger hotels there are dances and 
entertainments in the evenings. These are, 
however, less formal and more detached than 
in winter, when the whole hotel joins in them. 
Many people like to be out in the evening, and 
there is a great freedom about the after-dinner 
summer life. Visitors dress just as they like, 
and there is no hard and fast rule of evening 
clothes. Some women saunter through the 
lounge in breeches, while others are in dancing 
_ frocks. English evening clothes for men are 
well in evidence, but there are often climbers to 
be seen sitting down to dinner in mountaineer- 
ing kit. It is amusing to watch the shifting 
population of such varied and often extraor- 
dinary appearance. No one need fear to be 
conspicuous, for an Armenian who appears in 
his national dress is only given a cursory 
glance, and Indian Nabobs in their robes 
pass unnoticed in the crowd. One imagines 
that were even Lady Godiva to appear at 
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the dinner table she would create but little 
excitement. 

The advantage of this—not the Godiva 
appearance, but the tolerant attitude over 
clothes—is that the luggage problem is much 
simplified, and we need pack nothing for con- 
vention. Indeed, the only conditions that 
make any complications are the possible 
changes of temperature. If, for instance, we 
decided to spend all our time in Thun, Inter- 
laken, or Lauterbrunnen, summer clothes would 
probably suffice, but most of us want to get to 
the mountains, and naturally the higher we go 
the colder it becomes. So that, although it is 
ideal to be able to choose our temperature like 
this, one must consider it when packing our 
box. Even at five or six thousand feet it may, 
and probably will, be hot during the middle 
of the day, but it would not be safe to be 
without warm wraps for the evenings. 

The difference between a pension and hotel 
is that usually a pension is smaller and less 
expensive. It 1s more a place where visitors 
make a lengthened stay. In fact, we only 
secure the benefit of pension terms, which are 
so much a day, instead of a separate charge for 
each meal and bed, if we agree to stay at least 
five days. And because people make these 
pensions their headquarters for a lengthened 
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visit, they are less formal and more sociable 
than the hotels, although most of these latter 
are- quite ready to make similar terms as the 
pensions for a lengthened period, and from an 
economical point of view this is the best 
arrangement to make. 

_ But travelling and stopping about in 
Switzerland is made so delightfully easy and 
comfortable it is a great temptation to wander 
on and stop the night just where the fancy 
takes us. In this way we come across hotels 
of every description. One day we may be 
eating our dinner to the strains of a string band 
at a mountain de Ritz, and the next be supping 
in the garden of an inn high above the village, 
listening to the cow bells, and planning our 
trip for the morrow. 

And in moving about like this we are bound 
at some time or other to light on the real 
historic Swiss hostelry. It is usually a digni- 
fied old hotel where nothing is done for show, 
and everything is solid, comfortable, and in 
keeping with tradition. These hotels are the 
old aristocrats, they date back to the times of 
the post-chaise and saddle-horse, they despise 
garish appearances, and everything is of the 
best, their food, their service, their rooms, and 
their manners. In spite of bad times and 
ignoble competition, they will do nothing to 
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lower their reputation, and if by chance our 
wanderings bring us to one of these old-world 
hospitable inns, we shall do well to improve 
our acquaintance. 

The staff of a Swiss summer hotel is usually 
made up for the season in a way that works 
with surprising smoothness. It is one of the 
advantages of the routine being so stereotyped. 
Swiss servants, being democratic, have quite 
a different standard of service from our own, it 
is smilingly individual, instead of gravely 
automatic. They show courtesy instead of sub- 
servience, and we well remember the annoyance 
of a head waiter who had been treated in a 
high-handed manner by one of our untravelled 
countrymen. “What does he think?” he 
exclaimed, “I am a Swiss man, and he shall 
not speak to me like that.” Many of the ser- 
vants are what we should call surprisingly well 
educated, and all are willing to go beyond 
their duties in being helpful, and not, in our 
experience, with one eye on the tips. 

The tipping problem is, alas! still with us, 
but, to our joy on a recent visit, we found in 
our room a little notice saying that guests who 
preferred it, might leave the tipping to the 
hotel management, who would add what they 
considered the right amount to the bill) A 
delightful way, it seemed, to us, of tipping by 
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proxy, and we gratefully accepted the offer. 
Ihe experiment, however, proved disappoint- 
ing, for it was hard not to slip coin of the 
realm into the willing hands we shook on our 
departure. Besides which, we were charged 
considerably more than we should have given, 
and, as old hands, been confident that it would 
cae secured us a satisfied and hearty farewell. 
Fifteen per cent. of the cost of our bill was 
added by the hotel management, whereas we 
have invariably found that at all ordinary 
hotels about ten per cent., if distributed per- 
sonally, and allotted carefully, fully satisfies 
all the servants. We state this with all the 
more confidence, having often had intimate 
talks on the subject with every grade of the 
hotel staff, from the concierge down to the 
chamber maid, and in their own language. 
And, having descended to such a domestic 
level as tips, we might discuss those two items 
at Swiss hotels which always strike us as being 
unduly expensive, viz., baths and tea. It is 
useless to grumble at their price, for we must 
realise that, while to us English they are 
necessities, to the Swiss they are luxuries, and 
are charged as such. Even the minimum of 
one bath a day, combined with early morning - 
and afternoon tea, at Swiss prices, materially 
increase the weekly bill. The only remedy, 
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until the Swiss realise our weaknesses and 
charge us on English lines for these particular 
services, 1s to pack an indiarubber bath at the 
bottom of our box, and bring a spirit kettle. 
We are thus independent, and can have any 
number of baths a day and innumerable cue 
of tea without financial ruin. 
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